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The Truths That Inspired Washington 


SKEPTICS CONTINUE TO CARP 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered at the George Washington Dinner given under the auspices of the Democratic National Committee 


Washington, D. C., February 22, 1943 


ODAY this nation, which George Washington helped 

so greatly to create, is fighting all over this earth in 

order to maintain for ourselves and for our children 
the freedom which George Washington helped so greatly 
to achieve. As we celebrate his birthday, let us remember 
how he conducted himself in the midst of great adversities. 
We are inclined, because of the total sum of his accomplish- 
ments, to forget his days of trial. 

Throughout the Revolution, Washington commanded an 
army whose very existence as an army was never a certainty 
from one week to another. Some of his soldiers, and even 
whole regiments, could not, or would not, move outside of 
the borders of their own States. Sometimes, at critical 
moments, they would decide to return to their individual 
homes to get the plowing done or the crops harvested. Large 
numbers of the people of the colonies were either against in- 
dependence or at least unwilling to make great personal 
sacrifice toward its attainment. 

And there were many in every colony who were willing 
to cooperate with Washington only if the cooperation was 
based on their own terms. 

Some Americans during the War of the Revolution 
sneered at the very principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It was impractical, they said—it was “idealistic” 
—to claim that ‘“‘all men are created equal, that they are 


-endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights.” 


The skeptics, the cynics of Washington’s day, did not be- 
lieve that ordinary men and women have the capacity for 
freedom and self-government. They said that liberty and 
equality were idle dreams that could not come true—just as 
today there are many Americans who sneer at the determina- 
tion to attain freedom from want and freedom from fear on 
the ground that these are ideals which can never be realized. 


They say that it is ordained that we must always have pov- 
erty and that we must always have war. 

You know they are like the people who carp at the Ten 
Commandments because some people are in the habit of 
breaking one or more of them. 

We Americans of today know that there would have been 
no successful outcome of the Revolution even after eight long 
years—the Revolution that gave us liberty—had it not been 
for George Washington’s faith and the fact that that faith 
overcame the bickerings and confusion and the doubts which 
the skeptics and cynics provoked. 

When kind history books tell us of Benedict Arnold they 
omit dozens of other Americans who, beyond peradventure 
of a doubt, were also guilty of treason. 

We know that it was Washington’s simple, steadfast faith 
that kept him to the essential principles of first things first. 
His sturdy sense of proportion brought to him and his fol- 
lowers the ability to discount the smaller difficulties and con- 
centrate on the larger objectives. And the objectives of the 
American Revolution were so large—so unlimited—that 
today they are among the primary objectives of the entire 
civilized world. 

It was Washington’s faith—and, with it, his hope and his 
charity—which was responsible for the stamina of Valley 
Forge—responsible for the prayer at Valley Forge. 

The Americans of Washington’s day were at war. We 
Americans of today are at war. 

The Americans of Washington’s day faced defeat on many 
occasions. We faced, and still face, reverses and misfortunes. 

In 1777 the victory over General Burgoyne’s Army at 
Saratoga led thousands of Americans to throw their hats in 
the air, proclaiming that the war was practically won and 
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that they could go back to their peacetime occupations—and 
shall I say, their peacetime “normalcies.” 

Today the great successes on the Russian front have led 
thousands of Americans to throw their hats in the air and 
proclaim that victory is just around the corner. 

Others among us still believe in the age of miracles. They 
forget that there is no Joshua in our midst. We cannot 
count on great walls crumbling and falling down when the 
trumpets blow and the peoples shout. 

It is not enough that we have faith and that we have hope. 
Washington himself was the exemplification of the other 
great need. 

Would that all of us could live our lives and direct our 
thoughts and control our tongues as did the Father of Our 
Country in seeking day by day to follow those great verses: 

“Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 

“Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, 
is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil: 

“Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” 

I think that most of us Americans seek to live up to those 
precepts. But there are some among us who have forgotten 
them. There are Americans whose words and writings are 
trumpeted by our enemies to persuade the disintegrating 
people of Germany and Italy and their captives that America 
is disunited—that America will be guilty of faithlessness in 
this war and will thus enable the Axis powers to control 
the earth. 

It is perhaps fitting that on this day I should read a few 
more words spoken many years ago—words which helped to 


shape the character and the career of George Washington. 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 

“Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 

“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be filled. 

“Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God. 

“Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

“Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for 
my sake. 

“Rejoice, and be exceedingly glad: for great is your re- 
ward in heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.” 

Those are the truths which are the eternal heritaze of our 
civilization. I repeat them to give heart and comfort to all 
men and women everywhere who fight for freedom. 

Those truths inspired Washington and the men and 
women of their thirteen Colonies. 

Today, through all the darkness that has descended upon 
our nation and our world, those truths are a guiding light 
to all. 

We shall follow that light, as our forefathers did, to the 
fulfillment of our hopes for victory, for freedom and for 
peace. 


Victory Without Hate 


ASSOCIATION BY CHOICE 
By MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK, Wife of the Generalissimo of China 
Delivered at the Madison Square Garden Mass Tribute meeting and broadcast over the 
Columbia and Mutual Networks, New York City, March 2, 1943 


who have come here to listen to me this evening, I 

wish to express to you my heartfelt appreciation of 
your concern for me and your thoughtfulness for my well- 
being, which you have so generously demonstrated in va- 
rious ways during my illness and convalescence. 

I wonder whether I can convey to you how deeply touched 
I am that so many people from every section of America 
have taken the time and trouble to send me messages of 
affection and good will. I wish I could acknowledge every 
one of the many thousands of letters and telegrams which 
I have received. But since this is impossible, will you not 
let me take this opportunity to thank you one and all? 

I wish, too, that it were possible for me to accept your 
invitations to visit your States, cities, colleges, churches and 
other organizations. —LTo my regret, however, my doctors 
will not allow me to do all that you so wish me to do, and 
which I would so like to do. But I know that you will 
understand the wisdom of their decision when you consider 
that eleven weeks is but a short time in which to recover 
from the strain of six long years of war, and that I must 
conserve as much as possible some strength to enable me to 
continue my work in China. 

Since I came out of the hospital many of you have asked 
me to give my impressions of America. My reply has been 
that, whatever impressions I have gained are not deep and 


T= all my friends in America, including those of you 


comprehensive enough to enable me to give a really worth- 
while answer. I think nevertheless that you may be inter- 
ested in sharing with me some thoughts which surged 
through my mind during my convalescence. Mind you, they 
are thoughts only, not erudite opinions and conclusions 
formed after deep and prolonged study. I can only hope 
that, such as they are, they will touch a responsive chord in 
your hearts and will prove helpful in your own thinking. 

We live in the present, we dream of the future, but we 
learn eternal truths from the past. It would be just as irra- 
tional for a man to claim that he was self-made as for a 
nation to believe that it could be self-sufficient. Nations and 
individuals are but links between the past and the future. 
It would be interesting and valuable, therefore, for us to con- 
sider the deep meaning which lies behind the Chinese prov- 
erb: “Watch the cart ahead,” in our endeavor to avoid the 
pitfalls in which former civilizations, dynasties and systems 
have fallen. 

Pripe oF NATIONS 


Those pitfalls are many, but one of the deepest and most 
omnivorous is pride. That pitfall has swallowed many whose 
arrogance led them to think that they could safely and per- 
manently defy mankind’s deep-rooted sense of justice and 
right-dealing. Figuratively speaking, it was only yesterday 
that Herr Hitler said: “No human power can ever oust the 
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Germans from Stalingrad.” Where are those Germans 
today? 

Again, in July, 1937, Prince Konoye said: “We shall 
bring China cringing to her knees within three months.” 
How many three months have elapsed since he said that? 
And China still fights on. 

Those utterances by two of the most deeply dyed aggres- 
sors were inspired by unrighteous pride run absolutely mad. 
But there is another kind of pride, a rightful pride, which 
my countrymen possess. I am reminded of two little Chung- 
king incidents which bear testimony to the pride to which I 
have alluded. After the first of the terrible bombings to 
which Chungking was thereafter increasingly subjected, free 
congee (rice gruel) centers were established for those of our 
people whose homes had been demolished and reduced to 
charred ruins, and who consequently were unable to prepare 
their food. 

Many declined to accept this help on the ground that they 
had suffered no more than others and preferred to fend for 
themselves. It was only when they were told that they were 
entitled to the food since they were contributing their share 
in the national effort to combat aggression that they were 
prevailed upon to accept any at all. 

Again when the generalissimo and I placed our cars at the 
disposal of the organization charged with the evacuation of 
civilians in view of the bombings, as soon as the evacuees 
learned to whom these cars belonged, they refused to ride in 
them on the ground that our duties to the nation were too 
important to be impeded. 


APPRECIATES AMERICAN AID 


It is this kind of pride that governs our people’s attitude 
toward America today. We are genuinely and warmly ap- 
preciative of the assistance that the American people have 
given to our effort in the common cause. It is not only since 
my visit to your beautiful country that we have become 
aware of the affection and friendship which your people have 
for ours. Throughout these heart-breaking years, when we 
have been daily faced with the hardships which the people of 
an invaded land have to suffer, we have been heartened to 
carry on by the knowledge of your sympathy. 

I have received innumerable letters and messages from 
vour people in large cities and in small country towns—from 
business men, farmers, factory workers, professors, ministers, 
college and high school students, hard working mothers, and 
even little children. Contributions large and small have 
poured in; some people sent money orders of one or two dol- 
lars and even less, and oftentimes accompanied by the wish 
that they could do more. These gifts spelled real sacrifice 
on the part of the givers, and in the eyes of our people they 
were multiplied a thousandfold and illuminated by the 
beauty of the spirit of the donors. 

We thank you wholeheartedly for what you have done and 
are doing for our suffering people, all the more because in 
this present world struggle we are giving unstintingly the 
flower of our manhood and everything else we have in con- 
tributing our part in this titanic fight for a free and just 
world. I say all this because I feel that you are entitled to 
know how the Chinese people today think and the national 
characteristic upon which that thinking is based. 


Reviews ANCIENT History 


Without necessarily possessing a very profound knowledge 
of the history of the world, we can take warning from the 
fate of the Roman and Persian Empires and the ephemeral 
system established by Napoleon. Rome, in the earlier days, 
had liberal enough political ideas. Perhaps you will recall 


that in the second century A. D. a Roman recorder wrote 
that the laws of Rome only became effective because the peo- 
ple delegated to the Senate the power to make them. The 
imperium or power admittedly rested in the people. 

The august title of imperator under the Republic signified 
no more than the present-day title of “general,” and was 
bestowed by the soldiers upon their victorious leaders. The 
honors conferred upon Augustus as Prince of the Senate by 
the Romans in reality far transcended any honor claimed for 
monarchs some 2,000 years later in accordance with the 
theory of the divine right of kings. Thus we see that the 
power of the leader stemmed from the people, and to claim 
divine rights and privileges was usurpation of the natural 
rights of men. 

All the peoples in the Roman Empire could become citi- 
zens. Some of the emperors even were Syrians or sprang 
from other foreign origins. There was no racial discrimi- 
nation as we have it today. The Armenians and other tribes 
of the so-called barbarian world of that day were accepted, 
and welcomed as allies of Rome, and not as subject peoples. 
This broad and practiced concept of the Romans was, I 
think, the chief cause for the Roman Empire lasting for over 
a thousand years. 


TYRANNY, DicTATORSHIPS LINKED 


On the other hand, tyranny and dictatorships have been 
proven to be short-lived. We ask ourselves why is it that the 
ancient Persian Empire only remained at its comparative 
zenith for a few centuries, while the high tide of the Napo- 
leonic era only lasted for a few decades? 

We read that Sapor, the Persian Emperor, after defeating 
the Romans, used the neck of Valerian, the Roman Em- 
peror, as a foot-stool for mounting his horse. Was it this 
cruelty and arrogance of the conqueror toward the conquered 
which contributed to the fall of the dictatorships whose lead- 
ers strutted about in a frenzy of exhibitionism during their 
short day as invincible conquerors and masters? 

Let us contrast this with the Chinese way of life as shown 
in the following historical incident: During the period of the 
Three Kingdoms in China, Kuan Kung, a valiant warrior, 
met Huang Tsung, also a brave warrior, in single combat. 
With a sweep of his long sword, Kuan Kung cut off the 
forelegs of his opponent’s steed. Horse and rider both top- 
pled to the ground. The vanquished warrior awaited his 
doom with resignation. The victor, Kuan Kung, however, 
extended his weaponless hand and cried: “Arise! My sword 
falls edgeless against a dismounted and unarmed foe.” 


Dark Aces Laip To ROMANS 


To return to the Roman Empire, its final fall was due, 
among other things, to the sybaritic and effete practices in- 
dulged in by the Roman people. In the declining days of the 
empire they hired others to do their fighting, while they 
themselves wallowed in sensualism which culminated in the 
total eclipse of the Roman Empire in the West. On the heels 
of the fall of this empire followed the Dark Ages in Europe 
with all the attendant evil results. To safeguard ourselves 
against retrogression into another dark age is, I feel, the 
greatest task now confronting the United Nations. 

Whether the principles of freedom, justice and equality 
for which we are fighting will be able to stand the strain 
and stress of the times is a question depending largely on 
ourselves as individuals and as nations. Convicts are subject 
to coercion, but it must be remembered that they have proved 
themselves to be anti-social and had first committed crimes 
against society. Their exclusion from their fellow-men is 
but a logical consequence of the necessity for expiation, 
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whereas slaves or subject peoples arrive in that estate often 
through no fault of their own. 


Respect ON ty Brute Force 


The Axis powers have shown that they have no respect 
for anything but brute force and, such being the case, they 
logically hold that conquered peoples should become shackled 
slaves. They lack the imagination to visualize the fact that 
a man may be enslaved physically but cannot be controlled 
in his thoughts and in his innate desire to be free. Nor do 
they recognize that, if people are deprived of responsibility, 
there can be no real discipline, for indubitably the highest 
kind of government is maintained through self-discipline. 

Nor are they imaginative enough to realize that unrest, 
however ruthlessly suppressed, will continue to create situa- 
tions which successive riotings and reforms cannot amelio- 
rate, leaving in their wake only bitterness and determined 
hatred of the oppressor. The implacable underground hos- 
tility of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Low Countries 
and France, and the indomitable resolve to keep on fighting 
as shown by your people, and by my people, and by the peo- 
ples of Britain and Russia, attest incontrovertibly to this fact. 

The world today is full of catch phrases. Men often pay 
lip service to ideals without actually desiring and working 
for their fruition. Fascist Italy has sometimes claimed to be 
an organized, centralized and authoritative democracy. Nazi 
Germany on occasions has also called itself a democracy. Do 
we of the United Nations wish to follow in their footsteps ? 

The universal tendency of the world as represented by the 
United Nations is as patent and inexorable as the enormous 
sheets of ice which float down the Hudson in the Winter. 
The swift and mighty tide is toward universal justice and 
freedom. 

In furtherance of this tendency, we in China have bled 
for the last six long years to demonstrate our repudiation of 
the inert and humiliating philosophy that a slow, strangling 
death is the more merciful though some people in other parts 
of the world maintain that the absence of hope would pre- 
vent the acrimony of a losing fight and leave man’s nature 
untrammeled to compose itself to the mercy of God. 

We shall hold firm to the faith that nothing short of race 
annihilation will ever prevent any people from struggling 
against wanton domination, whether economic or political. 
Are we right? 

Two THEorRIES ASSAILED 


Again, there are peoples who are obsessed by the fear that 
the stage of economic stagnation has been reached; there are 
others who preach totalitarian-tinged doctrines of economic 
autarchy. If we accept these theories, then we must all be 
self-sufficing, for when any of us lack raw materials and 
labor, instead of obtaining them through legitimate means 
of trade and commerce, we would have to resort to the bru- 
talities of invading our neighbors’ territories and enslaving 
the inhabitants. 

In reality, neither theory is possible, for the vast and rich 
unindustrialized hinterlands of China alone would bear 
witness to the obvious falsity of the former theory. The 
processes of history, composed of sequence—co-existence and 
interdependence—just as people in society are inevitably en- 
twined through common interests, common efforts and com- 
mon survival, prove to us the folly of the latter theory. 

What are we going to make of the future? 

What will the revalescing world, recovering from this 
hideous blood-letting, be like? 

The wisest minds in every corner of the world are pon- 
dering over these questions, and the wisest of all reserve 
their opinion. But, without letting temerity outrun discre- 


tion, I venture to say that certain things must be recognized. 
Never again must the dignity of man be outraged as it has 
been since the dawn of history. 


STRENGTH Is aA TRUST 


All nations, great and small, must have equal opportunity 
of development. Those who are stronger and more advanced 
should consider their strength as a trust to be used to help 
the weaker nations to fit themselves for full self-government 
and not to exploit them. Exploitation is spiritually as de- 
grading to the exploiter as to the exploited. 

Then, too, there must be no bitterness in the reconstructed 
world. No matter what we have undergone and suffered, 
we must try to forgive those who injured us and remember 
only the lesson gained thereby. 

The teachings of Christ radiate ideas for the elevation of 
souls and intellectual capacities far above the common pas- 
sions of hate and degradation. He taught us to help our less 
fortunate fellow-beings, to work and strive for their better- 
ment without ever deceiving ourselves and others by pre- 
tending that tragedy and ugliness do not exist. He taught 
us to hate the evil in men, but not men themselves. 


Co-OPERATION NEEDED 


Finally, in order that this war may indeed be the war to 
end all wars in all ages, and that nations, great and small 
alike, may be allowed to live and let live in peace, security 
and freedom in the generations to come, co-operation in the 
true and highest sense of the word must be practiced. I have 
no doubt that the truly great leaders of the United Nations, 
those men with vision and forethought, are working toward 
the crystallization of this ideal, yet they too, would be im- 
potent if you and I do not give our all toward making it a 
reality. 

Over two thousand years ago, during the feudal period, 
when many little kingdoms co-existed in China, there were 
two conflicting theories: the principle of imperialism, or lien- 
heng, and the principle of concerted effort, or hoh-tsung. 

The originator of the principle of imperialism, or lien- 
heng, connived to swallow up the six weaker States by the 
State of Tsing. The originator of the concerted effort, or 
hoh-tsung, on the other hand, advocated the union of the six 
weak States for mutual protection against their dominant 
neighbor Tsing. 

The central idea was, in the event of aggression by the 
State of Tsing against any of the six States, the others were 
under moral obligation to come to the assistance of the in- 
vaded State. Unfortunately, the six States were lukewarm 
toward this idea of united effort and did not take any pains 
for its support, with the result that gradually, one by one, 
the weaker States were destroyed by the strong State of 
Tsing. Do we want history to repeat itself? 

At the present day I should like to point out that we often 
use the term “community of nations.” If we would only 
pause to think for a moment, we would realize that the 
word “community” implies association not of voluntary 
choice but of force of circumstance. We should, instead, 
think of ourselves as a society of nations, for society means 
association by choice. Let us, the United Nations, which 
have come together by choice, resolve to create a world rest- 
ing on the pillars of justice, co-existence, co-operation and 
mutual respect. 

Selfishness and complacency in the past have made us pay 
dearly in terms of human misery and suffering. While it 
may be difficult for us not to feel bitterness for the injuries 
we have suffered at the hands of the aggressors, let us re- 
member that recrimination and hatred will lead us nowhere. 
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We should use our energy to better purpose so that every 
nation will be enabled to use its native genius and energy 
for the reconstruction of a permanently progressive world 
with all nations participating on an equitable and just basis. 


The goal of our common struggle at the conclusion of this 

war should be to shape the future so that “this whole world 

must be thought of as one great State common to gods and 
” 

men. 


A Job to Finish 


“THIS WAR FOR FREEDOM SHALL BE WON” 
By HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice-President of the United States 


Delivered at the George Washington Dinner given under the auspices of the Democratic National Committee, 


Washington, D. C., February 22, 1943 


MERICAN boys in North Africa tonight are fighting 
mad. Remembering those who have fallen, they will 
not be satisfied until they chase the Nazis out of 

Africa, Italy and Berlin. They are eager to finish the job. 

Men in position to know believe that if the people of the 
United States and England put forth the same unified, all- 
out effort that now is being displayed by the magnificent 
Russians, Germany can be defeated in 1943. But this will 
not happen in 1943 if we allow our policy to be dictated by 
those who believe that the Russians are going to win the war 
for us without further help from us. Our sons, brothers and 
nephews on the fighting front and their relatives at home 
know better. We can knock out Hitler and the Japs in the 
second round of this fight, but we shall have to harness every 
spiritual and material resource to this purpose. 

Here is an example of what I mean. In October of 1917 
one of our leading statesmen, who is now a member of the 
loyal opposition, urged that we send to our allies in Europe 
food and munitions, but that we avoid dislocating our civi- 
lian life at home by sending men. His advice, if it had been 
followed, would have allowed Germany to win that war 
in the summer of 1918. This man in perfectly good faith 
is giving similar advice today. He would cut down the size 
of our army, regardless of military necessity. 

| am confident that most Americans do not share this point 
of view. ‘They know that an ounce of effort in 1943 may be 
worth a pound in 1944. They know that catering to com- 
forts at home would cost the blood of thousands of boys at 
the front. Real farmers, real workers, real businessmen, 
and the women of America are willing to give everything 
they have, if need be, in this fight for freedom. 

This does not mean we can not speak our minds freely. 
Within the limits of the necessities of war, freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press prevail as always, and any one has 
the right to express himself—to criticize those who are con- 


ducting the war, or to criticize those who are doing the 
criticizing. 

But I am sure the American public means business, and 
will have little patience with any political party which puts 
partisan advantage above the national welfare. That places 
upon the Democratic majority in our government the respon- 
sibility for pushing on to victory in the war, and for abstain- 
ing from bitter attacks on partisan opponents. And it places 
upon the Republican minority the responsibility for really 
behaving as a loyal opposition, and abstaining from tactics 
which are purely political, The American public will not 
forget, and will not condone, any attempts to use the un- 
avoidable shortages and restrictions of war time as a basis 
for a partisan campaign to undermine confidence in the 
government. 

The Russians, fighting in the snow and bitter cold, say 
that George Washington, our first commander in chief, set 
them an example at Valley Forge. He suffered on various 
chilly occasions, and especially from Tory obstruction and 
half-hearted support. He never lost courage, and, so today, 
we have a United States of America. 

Our present commander in chief, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, is equally determined that this war for freedom shall 
be won. He is much more fortunate in the degree of unity 
in the country today. Even though there still are a few who 
have not caught the vision of the. nation’s epic fight, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is backed by the invincible resolve of the great 
mass of the American people. 

No matter how great the price, they will follow his lead- 
ership and drive through to the day when the United Na- 
tions are victorious. Then we can turn our thoughts to the 
long-time job of assuring our millions of returning soldiers 
and sailors, and the millions of workers and farmers at 
home, of a decent opportunity in a world at peace. 


There IS No Absenteeism on the Battle Front 


OUR DOUBLE STANDARD OF JUSTICE AND PUBLIC DECENCY 
By CAPT. EDDIE RICKENBACKER, President of the Eastern Air Lines 
Delivered at a joint session of the Legislature, Albany, N. Y., February 22, 1943 


HAT a proud moment for all of us to revere the 
birthday of the Father of our country, whose spirit 
still leads us in these trying days in the fight for the 

lite of this nation, which he founded! 
In coming to you tonight, I am not unmindful of the ex- 
ceptional honor, and I accept it not as an individual or 


personal tribute but as a tribute to a symbol to which I 
have contributed in my humble way. 

The symbol that has made America great, inspired 
throughout the generations by our forefathers and which 
has woven its way through the history of these great United 
States like a golden thread, comprised of imagination, in- 
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dividuality, self-reliance, initiative and, last but not least, 
eternal but simple faith in the Supreme Being. 

As all of you have either heard or read of my Pacific 
mission, there is little need of my dwelling on that subject 
with the exception of stating that after visiting with General 
MacArthur’s boys in New Guinea, Port Moresby, Buna 
and Gona, I returned to Australia, and then through the 
Fijis to Guadalcanal, a veritable hell hole—as the rainy 
season had just started. 


HENDERSON FIELD A GRAVEYARD 


Henderson Field runway is a metal strip that has been 
bombed and shelled for months, and is also the airplane 
graveyard of the Pacific not only for enemy planes but our 
own as well. 

Dugouts were filled with mud and water. Men were 
working in jumpers without shoes or socks. Marines and 
soldiers were in the fox holes with billions of mosquitoes. 
Malaria was prevalent, as was diarrhea. 

Here you will find a Catholic priest, Protestant preacher 
or a Jewish rabbi—all preaching the simple faith to Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews alike. 

O! men and women of America, if you could only under- 
stand what our boys—your boys and mine—are doing in 
these hell holes throughout the Pacific and the burning sands 
of Africa, that your way of life may be preserved, and the 
character that has made this nation great may be carried on, 
you would not worry about eight hours a day—overtime— 
or double time for Sundays and holidays, for this is a life and 
death struggle for the welfare of this nation! 

Without victory, social security, old age pensions, wage 
and hour bills will mean nothing. 

France had her slow-down and sit-down strikes, had her 
social legislation—which I am not against—but they failed 
in the realization that without work and without producing 
something of value they could not last. 


CaptivE Nations CALLED SERFS 


Today they are serfs and slaves of Hitler’s hordes. Mil- 
lions of men, women and children are starving. That goes 
for Holland, Belgium, the Scandinavian countries, Bataan, 
Corregidor, Hong Kong, Singapore and the Philippines. 

Accept your responsibilities with the privileges that you 
are enjoying. Remember patriotism without service is a 
hollow word. 

Make this land your land, so that it will be a livable place 
for your children as it has been for you, and make it the 
right kind of place for your boys to return to. Recognize 
your obligation to the heritage you enjoy by being a citizen. 

And to those five million aliens who have failed to accept 
the responsibilities of citizenship of this nation, but who 
came here to enjoy its fruits and privileges, apply tomorrow 
for your first papers and the responsibilities that go with 
them—if not, go back to where you came from. 

Do not let those boys come back from their graves in 
these hell holes scattered throughout the Pacific and other 
parts of the world, and from the depths of the seven seas—do 
not let them come back and plague you for having failed in 
your obligation on the home front to give them more and 
more of everything that is needed to hasten a final victory. 


New SELF-RELIANCE SEEN 


For we have the need to conduct ourselves now so that 
we can look those others in the face when they come home 
again—those who live to come home. 

I know you realize that I have said—and I say again— 


we have in the past several years spent billions of dollars 
to destroy self-reliance, initiative, imagination and individ- 
uality, trying to plan the lives of 130,000,000 people by a 
superior few. Now we are spending billions to recreate 
self-reliance, initiative, imagination and individuality. 

For once you place our boys in a fox hole in the jungle 
of the Pacific, or on the desert sands of Africa, they are on 
their own. Once you have ordered our boys as commando 
troops to attack the enemy at night, they are on their own. 
Once you have dropped parachute troops behind enemy lines, 
day or night, they are on their own. Once you place a man 
in the cockpit of a plane and send him into a blue above, he 
is on his own. Once you put our boys into the tanks against 
the enemy, they are on their own. Once you put an officer 
into the front line, leading a group of our boys into the face 
of enemy fire, he is on his own. 

It is imagination, individuality, self-reliance and initiative 
that are going to win this war for America not only on the 
field of battle but on the home front as well. 

For bear in mind that when this war is over—pray God 
it will be soon!—there will be more rugged individualists 
come back to America from the four corners of the world 
than we ever had at any one time in our history—and I 


thank God for that! 


WouLp Reverse Forces 


As I have said before, if necessary to make us appreciate 
our duties, bring back the troops from the hell holes of the 
world, place them in the factories—take the war workers, 
particularly those single men without dependents from eigh- 
teen to thirty-eight years of age, and place them in the fox 
holes with the filth, vermin, diarrhea, malaria and the Japa- 
nese, and | will guarantee you that our production will be 
increased—and much of it doubled—within thirty days. 

We would have no more feather-bedding—no more slow- 
downs—no more restrictions on effort. 

The perpetual slow-down in war industry caused by ab- 
senteeism—particularly in the aircraft industry, where it 
exceeds an average of 10 percent—is probably the most fla- 
grant abuse of our obligation since Pearl Harbor. 

In the Boeing factory alone, the day following Christmas, 
twenty-six percent of the employes were absentees, and our 
aviators in those hell holes are crying their eyes out for only 
a few more Flying Fortresses. 

In the Douglas plant there was an absenteeism of eleven 
thousand employes the day after Christmas—a shocking and 
deplorable condition. 

It is not the loss of individual man-hours that is so deadly, 
but the accumulated loss of thousands of hours on the pro- 
duction line of other employes caused by individual absen- 
teeism which, during the past year, has run well into 
hundreds of millions of man-hours. 


No ABSENTEES From Fox Hotes 


Cut this absenteeism in half and our fighting forces 
throughout the world will be grateful, as it will add sufficient 
planes and parts and other weapons for their use to hasten 
final victory and save the lives of untold thousands of our 
boys. 

There is no absenteeism in the fox holes in the jungles of 
the Pacific or the burning sands or mud holes of Africa, for 
if attempted there they would get a bayonet in their bellies 
from their buddies. 

We hear a lot nowadays about the shortage of manpower 
hours. It is not the shortage of manpower hours that is 
slowing up the badly needed production of our war weapons 
and supplies. No it is the shortage of productive manpower 
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hours, for, again, none of us is producing so much that we 
cannot—all of us—produce a little more. 

There are still millions of old men and middle-aged 
women unemployed by war industries who would gladly 
and conscientiously contribute, if given an opportunity. 

Give us back that old-fashioned American incentive and 
love of country, and we will produce enough war weapons 
to turn heaven and hell upside down on the heads of Mus- 
solini, Hitler and Tojo. 

For experienced production men—and thank God we have 
many !—know from actual results that those manufacturers 
who have retained the incentive plan report that their ex- 
perience under actual production conditions prove to them 
that they would lose 50 percent effectiveness if their employes 
were on the straight forty-hour week and hourly rate. 
Further, these same manufacturers also report a noticeably 
lower absenteeism in their plants, than in plants where only 
hourly rate men are employed. 


Wace AND Hours Law Hirt 


Certainly, the experience of years of “know-how” by men 
who have been honest with labor should be worth listening 
to in this country’s need of productive manpower hours. 

Let our labor leaders become leaders in fact as well as 
name, and take advantage of the great opportunity that is 
theirs and ask Congress to repeal for the duration only that 
section covering the weekly hours of the Wage and Hour 
Law, but use the present hourly rate as a basis for pay or 
wages. 

Why don’t these labor leaders omit monthly dues and 
initiation fees now for the duration for all union members 
—particularly in view of the fact they have millions in 
their coffers. 

Or better still, collect the dues and initiation fees and 
purchase war bonds for their membership on a monthly 
basis in order that they, too, can claim equality of sacrifice. 

For, again, experience has proved that manufacturers in 
many industries, who are operating on the “incentive” plan 
are showing a conservative increase in production per man- 
power hour of at least 3314 percent over those operating 
under the Wage and Hour Law. 

This would give us an increase of 5,500,000 extra workers 
among the 16,500,000 now employed in manufacturing on a 
forty-eight-hour week without overtime. This increase in 
productive manpower hours would not only take care of the 
estimated 2,100,000 employes that will be needed to take 
care of increased war production, but would leave free 
3,400,000 men, now on the payrolls in manufacturing, for 
farms or other needed essential services. 


SomE Figures OFFERED 


For these unbelievable facts are true. If twelve men work 
ten hours a day instead of eight, they gain twenty-four hours 
—a day and a night. If 12,000,000 men work on the same 
basis they gain 1,000,000 days and nights. 

Assuming 300 work days to a year, the total gain of those 
men in one day is 3,333 work years—the equivalent of 3,333 
men working twenty-four hours a day for a year, or 10,000 
men working eight hours a day for a year. 

Those figures seem unbelievable—but they are true. Figure 
it out for yourself. Let the men who are walking out of 
war production plants at the end of eight hours of work 
figure it out. 

The most valuable weapon we can develop is time— 
precious hours and days which will speed production of ships 
and planes and all the munitions of war. That is the biggest 


advantage which Germany and Japan had over us—the time 
to prepare for war. 

Time is the essence of our victory. That is why the enemy 
seeks to war on civilians—to destroy production time. 

Men who destroy time by refusing to work are equally 
as effective in their result as a completely successful air raid 
by the enemy. 

The hideous part of our time destruction is that it is 
being done by men who call themselves loyal Americans. 
They do not seem to realize that by their very acts they are 
putting themselves, their families, their liberty and freedom 
in peril. 

NEED FOR TIME SEEN 

If they can’t understand that, then a way must be found 
to make them understand. We must gain time. 

For minutes are lives: They’re falling—brave American 
boys—soldiers, sailors, marines and aviators—yes, even 
civilians. 

And we think of them—when we think of them—as men 
killed in war. But back somewhere in a home some one has 
lost a father, a son, a husband, or a brother. Back some- 
where hearts are broken; the complete and deadly total of 
all that war can do has been done to them. Perhaps you 
know some of them as friends and neighbors. 

Those men are going to continue to fall and the sorrow 
will continue to spread until we do something about it. The 
longer the war continues the more boys will fall. That is 
the story of war. It kills, and kills, and kills. 

Can’t you see what it all means? Surely we are fighting 
treacherous, ruthless foes to protect our country and to pre- 
serve our liberty. But every hour of effort, every Defense 
Bond we buy, every bit of material we save, everything we 
do right now can be measured in lives. 

Time—what we do now—that is the important thing. 
Every day we move closer and closer to victory, every hour 
Wwe save—yes, every minute we cut from the length of the 
war—means lives, lives of our American boys—boys who 
will not be killed because the war will have ended. 


“SomE Boy” 1s REVIEWED 


What further inspiration do we need to do something 
about it—now? 

For it may be “Somebody’s Boy!’ Somebody held him in 
her arms not so many years ago—dreaming her dreams about 
him. Now he’s fighting grimly for his life against the treach- 
erous Japs in the Philippines. 

Somebody guided his first toddling steps—guided him 
safely to school. Now he’s dodging death in a whirling plane 
as he drops bombs over Burma. 

Somebody pridefully spoke of “his son”—watching him 
make a touchdown. Now he’s running the gauntlet of Nazi 
subs—convoying ships to Europe. 

Two somebodies watched him graduate—to start the seri- 
ous job of his life. Now his serious job is a fighting marine 
—on a lonely Pacific island. 

His name? It’s “Somebody’s Boy.” His address? “Uncle 
Sam’s Fighting Forces.” He’s out there “somewhere” on a 
battle line fighting—and dying—if need be—for us. 

Somebody’s prayers are following him—pleading that he 
may return. Maybe he will—maybe he won't. If he dies 
—he’ll die for us. 

He’s “Somebody’s Boy.” Isn’t that enough? Can we re- 
fuse to work to the limit—to sacrifice to the utmost—to buy 
war bonds until it hurts—to do anything and everything 
within our power to back him up? 

What can we do that compares with all that “Somebody’s 
Boy” is doing—for us? 
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Wants Lasor Laws CLARIFIED 


Why should not our Congress show the common sense 
and intestinal fortitude now and clarify our labor laws so 
that millions of innocent men and women will have the same 
protection from our government ‘as do the racketeers? 

Let America come back to the fundamentals that made it 
great. Let us all be realists instead of emotionalists, sen- 
timentalists or selfish, greedy human beings in this hour of 
our country’s need. 

Or must we wait until hundreds of thousands of the cream 
of our youth—sons, brothers, husbands and fathers—have 
been slaughtered and wrecked—mentally or physically— 
before we recognize our duty? 

Yes, I am opposed to overtime pay for a forty-eight-hour 
week during this life and death struggle. 

In times like these I do not approve of overtime pay for 
a forty-eight-hour week with present high wages except for 
those men in the fox-holes, swamps, jungles, deserts and the 
frozen North of the Aleutians and Iceland, fer they are 
the men making the supreme sacrifice. 

For there is little reason why those of us back home 
should not expend every effort and energy—if not for our 
boys in uniform, then—at least—to save our own skins. 

Give the millions of honest men and women in this 
country an ofportunity to do their best—they ask no more. 

And to the labor leaders who are so prone to criticize 
so feebly, I say petition your government for the privilege 
of flying to the hell-holes of the Pacific and the battlefields 
of North Africa and see for yourselves as I have—then and 
then alone will I listen to you—for I have earned my right 
to citizenship. 


SYNTHETIC COMMUNISTS ARE TARGET 


And to those few scumunistic, synthetic Communists in 
labor, commerce and government who are so prone to 
smear, I say go back to Russia where you will find millions 
of men and women willing to die and starve for their coun- 
try in turning Hitler’s hordes from their land—there you 
will find how transparent you are. 

Or better yet, those of military age, get into Uncle Sam’s 
uniform and pay your share of the obligation for the privi- 
leges you are enjoying. Go to the hell holes of the Pacific 
or the battlefields of North Africa and learn to use bayonets 
on the Germans, Italians and the Japs, where your smear- 
ing will do some good. 

We hear a lot nowadays that in this war there must be 
“equality of sacrifice.” 

The phrase is false and demagogic—a hollow mockery. 
With what bitter laughter it must have been greeted at 
Guadalcanal, in New Guinea, and Tunisia. 

What sacrifice can you or I, or any man or woman in 
America, make that deserves to be mentioned in the same 
breath with the sacrifice of the boys in the hell-holes of the 
Solomons ? 

Who dares to talk of sacrifice when he reads of the 
bodies of our young men being crushed under the weight 
of German tanks into the mud of Africa? 

Yes, sacrifice by putting a little of your swollen pay into 
the safest investment in the world. Sacrifice by not taking 
your family out for a ride on Sunday afternoon. Sacrifice 
by keeping your home only ten degrees warmer than the 
homes of England. Sacrifice by agreeing not to strike, 
but, of course, you can stay away from the job as many 
days as you want. 


Sees FREEDOM OF SPEECH WANING 


This is what you read in your daily newspapers, and hear 
on the radio, which will have its day of reckoning when the 
war is over and the boys come home. 

We are fighting to distribute the blessings of freedom to 
every one—everywhere—all over the world. We are in a 
great and bloody crusade to export four freedoms, one of 
which is the freedom of speech. 

Yet freedom of speech at home is rapidly diminishing. It 
is not being forbidden by law. It is not being crushed out by 
a Gestapo. No, it is being subjected to much more subtle 
restraints and pressures. 

The Nazis and the Fascists long ago showed us the way 
to discourage unwelcome free speech. Strangle it by wrap- 
ping it in the flag. Smear it to death by crying aloud that 
it is an attack on the Fuehrer, that it gives aid and comfort 
to the enemy, that it promotes disunity. 

This is the modern technique for getting rid of trouble- 
some free speech. 

Because I have protested against the abuses of a minority 
of the labor movement, it is charged that I am against 
organized labor. No charge could be more false. 

My whole life record refutes it. The thousands of letters 
of thanks that I am receiving from men and women in the 
rank and file of the unions would be an overwhelming 
answer—if any answer were needed. 

I am not attacking unions. I am attacking a cancerous 
condition in our body politic—the attempt to impose one 
code of conduct on the mass of Americans and a different 
special code for the benefit of the privileged few. 


Lapor “License” ATTACKED 


The demand for real sacrifice is from the inarticulate 
mass of American fathers, mothers and daughters, while 
special privileges and licenses are granted to the labor rack- 
eteer, the labor profiteer and the labor loafer. 

I say you cannot have national unity unless the leader- 
ship of the nation sets an example of unity, and that leader- 
ship should include industry, labor and government. 

You cannot demand that the mass of common folk shall 
think only of winning the war if the aristocracy of labor 
unionism is thinking only of more dues and more power, 
and the inner clique of bureaucracy is thinking only of a 
fourth term. 

Any administration that demands unity must begin by 
setting an example of unit. Any administration that talks of 
“equality of sacrifice’ must honestly mean sacrifice by all, 
not sacrifice by the many for the financial and political ad- 
vantage of the few. 

I claim that I am a real friend of labor, and that the men 
who are attacking me are labor’s enemies. 

They are enemies of labor in the same way that a little 
clique of selfish men were the enemies of the New York 
Stock Exchange or the utilities. The number of crooks in 
Wall Street was small, but the vengeance of an outraged 
people did not discriminate. 


Forces OF THE FuTURE 


The many, who were honest, were destroyed along with 
the dishonest few. And New York City has lost its great 
financial business. 

New York City’s population is shrinking—its stores and 
offices are vacant—hundreds of thousands of its people are 
out of work—all because honest business has been penalized 
in punishment of the wicked few. 

The offenders among the utilities were comparatively few. 
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Yet billions of dollars of the savings of thrifty middle-class 
Americans have been wiped out of utility bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks—because the sins of the privileged few were 
visited on the unoffending multitude. 

What has happened to the Stock Exchange and the utilities 
is going to happen to the unions. The storm of public re- 
sentment is rising. If you want a measure of how fast it is 
rising just listen to the cries of pain and anger that come 
from the self-appointed labor leaders in reply to my public 
remarks. 

They cry because they know that what I say is true. They 
know that millions of Americans are aroused, and when the 
long-suffering, patient American public is fully aroused woe 
to the men or the cause that has called forth its anger. 

The racketeer is not something that just happens. He 
grows out of a rotten condition in public life. Al Capone 
was a thief, a gangster and a murderer. But Al Capone was 
not a cause. He was a result. He grew out of the greed 
and lust for power of a corrupt political machine. 

‘There would have been no Al Capone if there had not 
been protection from the politicians of the city of Chicago 
and the State of Illinois. 


Points to “DouBLE STANDARD” 


There would be no union profiteers, no union abuses, if it 
had not been made clear by our public authorities that there 
is today one standard ef justice and public decency for the 
common man and another standard for the union few. 

I speak on behalf of the millions of honest men and 
women in unions who want their unions to stand clean and 
respected before the bar of American public opinion. 

I speak on behalf of the future leaders of the United 
States—our boys in Africa, in Australia, in Guadalcanal, 
New Guinea, the Aleutians, Iceland, England, China and 
India. 

1 say that this bloody war can be won only if we at home 
show that we deserve to have it won. Only if we have the 
intestinal fortitude to throw out the profiteers, punish the 
shirkers, and demand that there shall be a single, not a 
double, standard of justice in the United States—an even 
distribution of sacrifice on the home front imposed with a 
degree of political courage at home comparable to the moral 
and physical courage being shown by our men abroad. 

And while I am on the subject, I noticed a few days 
ago the announcement of the declaration of the War Man- 
power Commission to twenty-nine occupational groups that 
even though they may be fathers of five or six children, they 
must find war-important jobs by Spring or face induction. 

Here again I am shocked to find that our officials in 
Washington have omitted challenging a group known more 
commonly as.labor racketeers of the “graft” age, and I spell 
it with a “G” and not a “D.” 

And I reiterate again that our Congress should see fit to 
introduce and pass such legislation to—first, upon his re- 
lease or discharge, any member of our armed forces can be 
employed by any employer without having to join any organ- 
ized labor unions. Second—upon his employment he shall 
have equal voting rights with any other employe in any 
union and any employe and management plan of the em- 
ployer. Third—his seniority in relation to other employes 
of draft age should date as of the day he enlisted or was 
inducted into his country’s service. 

I definitely feel that our situation here at home is most 
serious, and by such legislation our Congress could free labor 
from those racketeers and parasites that are right now hin- 
dering the effort of our workers to do the best they can to 
win this war. Such legislation will insure all the members 


of our services an equal opportunity right now as well as 
after this war is over with those who stayed at home in 
industry. 

What better bonus could we give our service men than 
the elimination of their having to buy the right to work in 
their own country on their release or discharge from the 
service ? 

Why should they have to pay exorbitant membership fees 
demanded by those unions working under a closed-shop 
agreement? And what better bonus could we give them than 
to eliminate their having to pay dues for the privilege of 
keeping their job? 

Briefly, why shouldn’t a man’s honorable discharge or re- 
lease from the service of his country be all he would hence- 
forth need as a union card when he returns to work for 
himself and his family after having worked for all of us so 
willingly and risked his life in our behalf? For there will 
be millions of young men returning home who have never 
had a job, or who have never been forced to pay tribute to 
men who never did an honest day’s work in their lives. 

We all must realize that this war we are fighting is a 
total war. It is a war in which all of us can get hurt—for 
which all of us will have to pay, and—in which all of us 
will have to work and fight—in order for all of us to win. 

Save the nation for those boys when they return, because 
by our acts and efforts will they judge us. 


Says He SpEAKS FoR SELF ALONE 


Yes, of course, buy bonds—buy to the limit—if you be- 
lieve in this land. Buy a stake in its future so that when 
this horrible catastrophe is over you will not be the first one 
crying for relief. 

Yes, I know I have been accused of being the represen- 
tative of the National Association of Manufacturers—the 
automotive industry—the America First Committee—and 
even accused of being a Fascist. Frankly and sincerely, I 
represent no person or persons—group or groups—color or 
creed—nor have I any political ambitions—I speak for my- 
self alone, but echo the sentiments of millions. 

And again, I frankly state, that I much prefer to break 
bread with Henry Ford—the Fisher brothers—the K. T. 
Kellers of Chrysler—and the Charlie Ketterings of General 
Motors—for here are men who have come from the soil 
and given the world one of the greatest gifts humanity has 
ever received in history—the automobile. 

Yes, I would rather sit down with these men than with 
those who are living in the laps of luxury at the expense 
of the sweat and toil of millions of honest men and women. 

Let us give these millions of young men inducted into the 
uniform of these great United States an opportunity on their 
return to again join the Union of Americanism. 

And to Congress I say again—face the facts and show 
the traditional American intestinal fortitude by legislating 
this cancerous element from our midst. 

Why should these racketeers be immune from reporting 
their incomes or paying taxes on their tributes from the mil- 
lions? Why should not our Congress bring about compul- 
sory incorporation, public accounting of their funds, and for- 
bid political contributions from their ill-gotten gains, if they 
are honest in their intentions? 


Lasor HatTinc DENIED 


If honest in their intentions, why are they so viciously 
fighting the Hobbs bill in Congress, which proposes to make 
labor unions subject to racketeer laws—the same as all other 
groups ? 

No, I am not a labor hater. I believe in honest labor 
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unions who are doing their darnedest to turn out the weapons 
we need. 

I have been laboring for forty-odd years—since I was 12 
years of age—in many lines of endeavor. I come from hum- 
ble parents. I know the value of honest labor. I have 
served labor as well as employer. 

And I know just how serious the situation is from the 
thousands of letters I have received from men and women in 
many industries from all parts of the United States—both 
union and nonunion—who have urged and pleaded that I 
bring the facts before the public before it is too late. 

And to those millions of honest men and women war 
workers goes my heartfelt thanks—but to those whom the 
shoe fits I say wear it. 

For there is nothing of material value that any of you or 
anybody has on the face of this globe that I want—with the 
exception of ten more years of life with my mental and 
physical faculties to help preserve the freedom and standards 
of living dedicated to us by our forefathers for our children 
and our soldiers when they come back—and only God can 
give me that. 

Let us be able to say, “We, too, were there.” When what 
is left of the boys who come back bearing honorable scars 
and tell of their ventures at the cannon’s mouth, let’s be 
able to say, “We, too, were there. Our sacrifice of dollars 
was there in the transportation of food, air and tank pro- 
tection that helped to bring these young men safely and 
proudly home.” 


CaLts oN ALL TO FIGHT 


We can’t all be in uniform. We can’t all shoulder guns 
or pilot planes, tanks, or ships. But we can all fight—and 
must. 


I can never hide MYSELF from ME, 

I see what others can never see, 

I know what others can never know, 

I never can fool myself, and so, 

Whatever happens, I want to be self-respecting and con- 
scious-free. 


There is no need to say much more. When those boys 
come back—bringing with them only the memories of the 


boys who will never come back—no one of us can hide from 
himself and his conscience. We did our part—or we didn’t. 
There is no middle course. 

If we were in the production plants, we did our best— 
counting neither hours nor profit—or we didn’t. 

We bought War Bonds to the very limit of our ability 
—or we didn’t. 

We gave to the United War Work Fund generously— 
we helped in the Red Cross—we joined in Civilian Defense 
—we fought as hard as we knew how—or we didn’t. 


Sees CHALLENGE TO ALL 


For each of us there will be one challenging question— 
“Am I self-respecting and conscience-free ?” 

Or, because of our failure, will we be plagued with the 
thought—“Did he die too soon?” 

For when epitaphs are carved in granite, the carver uses 
a chisel. But the epitaph on a soldier’s grave can be carved 
another way. It can be written by the “‘chiseling” few. 

“Died too soon”—because help was too little or too late. 
Only the recording angel will mark that record—only the 
recording angel and the conscience of the guilty will know 
who really wrote it. 

Use up that rubber—if you will. Forget the boy who 
died out there—fighting for you—when his tank bogged 
down for want of rubber. 

Hold on to the money that might have bought War Bonds. 
Forget the boy who died in Africa—fighting for you—be- 
cause he ran out of munitions. 

Roll out the red tape—drag the production line—measure 
the hours of work. Forget the boy on the Solomons who 
died—fighting for you—while he waited for the help that 
never came. 

Pile up the food and hoard it—if you will. Forget the boy 
who died out there—fighting for you—because the food you 
hoarded never reached him. 

Do these and a thousand more, back home in comfort and 
safety. But, when you do, you take your chisel in hand and 
carve above the grave of an American boy—‘‘He died too 
soon.” 

For what price social security from the cradle to the 
grave, if we dig our own graves in advance? 


America in the Post-War Air World 


BE PRACTICAL — RATION GLOBALONEY 
By CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, Congresswoman from Connecticut 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., February 9, 1943 


R. SPEAKER, may I take this occasion to thank 
the people of Fairfield County in Connecticut who 
elected me to this body? I am sensible of the honor 

they have paid me and proud of the privilege of serving them. 
I am particularly grateful to them today for they have given 
me this opportunity to speak on a most vital question— 
America’s destiny in the air. 

There is before this House a resolution to form a perma- 
nent standing committee on civil and commercial aviation, 
domestic and overseas. I know I am not fit by experience 
in this body to debate the organizational merits of creating 
such a committee. The jurisdictional jealousies or ambitions, 
the outside political pressures or necessities which militate 
either for or against it, are today as much Greek to me as 
they are to the public. But this I know, that the airplane has 


been the most dynamic instrument of this war and that the 
airplane will surely be the most dynamic instrument of the 
peace. The question of America’s place in the present and 
post-war civilian air world is for this reason the most im- 
portant question which confronts us today. If we fail to 
answer it intelligently, although the United Nations will 
win the war, America can lose the peace. The need for a 
strong congressional committee made up of the ablest civilian 
aviation experts in this House is, therefore, urgent and 
grave. 

Often, since I came here, I have heard the charge hurled 
back and forth across this aisle by each party that the other 
has failed to clarify America’s war or peace aims. This 
charge is also thrown at the administration, semetimes in 
good faith, sometimes to make political capital. For my part, 
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I am resigned to facing the fact, with whatever fortitude and 
patience I can muster, that there is a vast area of specific 
war and peace aims which can never be clarified, stated or 
proposed, and certainly not enjoined upon the world, until 
we know what goes on in the mind of Joseph Stalin. The 
fixing of territorial boundaries, the stabilization of curren- 
cies, the integration of economies, the establishment and tute- 
lage of those democratic European governments with which 
the United States and Great Britain and most of the United 
Nations would certainly prefer to deal, even plans for post- 
war policing and disarmament, are questions which all await 
the ukase of the master of Moscow and the gallant conqueror 
of Stalingrad. Not until we know whether we are to meet 
and confer with iron-hearted Stalin, or like-minded men, on 
the Vistula, or on the Rhine, or on the Seine, or at the great 
wall of China, or on the Yellow River, or in Tokyo, can we, 
or our other allies, realistically plan a post-war world. 
Let us pity and not condemn Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill that they find themselves, like us, floundering in 
a sea of uncertainty. Let us try to understand that in such 
a situation they have no choice but to indulge in monumental 
generalities and noble catch-alls, like the Atlantic Charter 
and virtuous platitudes like the Four Freedoms. Indeed, i 
would be infinitely dangerous, prestige wise, for Great 
Britain and ourselves to propose specific international settle- 
ments today which Stalin might specifically dispose tomorrow. 
The very proof that the State Department and the admin- 
istration are facing this melancholy fact is their long, pro- 
tracted official silence on precise international post-war aims. 
But hard as peace terms and war aims are for ourselves and 
the British to see in the Russian penumbra. I do not in- 
tend to say that we and our leaders must think nothing. 
Indeed, it is impossible to do so. Nature abhors a vacuum, 
even in the heads of statesmen. However irrational, thoughts 
do rush in. Today it is unfortunate that into many of the 
bone encased vacuums created by Stalin or by our refusal 
honestly to face the fact of Stalin in our post-war thinking, 
there are rushing two extreme ideas: on the one hand, there 
is a revival of isolationism. 

Many people are naturally disgusted, not with the difficulty 
of wrestling with the gigantic post-war problems we know 
we must face, but with the impossiblity of discovering on 
what or whose terms we will do the wrestling. It is quite 
understandable that such naturally outraged people should 
propose, as the only “realistic solution,” that we should wash 
our hands once again of all Europe’s problems the day this 
war is over, make ourselves as domestically strong as we 
can, and when the next war comes, just improvise and play 
it off the cuff, as we did the two previous times. Then there 
is the other extreme group—the all-out post-war coopera- 
tionists. In a noble effort to formulate some master plan and 
some master economy which will cozily embrace not only our 
own capitalistic democracy but the British Empire and its 
colonial system, and Russia and its totalitarian system, the 
all-out post-war cooperationists have begun to shoot the 
works, at least verbally, for a bigger and redder and more 
royal New Deal for the whole world. Nevertheless, even 
between such extremes as the old isolationists and the New 
Deal utopians there is a solid area of agreement. Both agree, 
and all Republicans and Democrats agree, on what America 
does not expect to get at the peace table. We do not expect 
and do not want one inch of territory outside our own pos- 
sessions. We desire neither to grab other people’s land nor 
to dominate any race on earth. We believe that the world 
believes that in this we are utterly sincere. So that is what 
we do not want. What do we all agree that we expect to 
ask at the peace table—all of us on both sides of this aisle? 
We shall all demand henceforth to be secure from attack. 


We shall urge, wherever possible, a political climate in other 
nations, in which liberty may thrive. And I believe we desire 
at all costs to preserve our American living standards, seek- 
ing anxiously and ever to bring those of other nations up 
to ours, but not ours down to theirs. 

To the realization of these minimum peace demands of 
= America’s position in the post-war air world is the 
ey. 

What was America’s international air carrier position in 
1941 before Pearl Harbor? We all know the answer. It 


was tops. But for the record, let us note that in October | 


1941 our American system, Pan American Airways’ route- 
miles, were roughly two and one-half times greater than 
B. O. A. C.—British Overseas Airways Corporation. We 
had 99,000 miles of route as against the British systems’ 
39,000. There are no reliable statistics on annual plane 
miles for the foreign carriers for 1941, so comparison is 
impossible. However, on a yearly basis, in early 1939, before 
the outbreak of the war, Pan American was flying more air 
miles than all the major European countries put together. 
The European countries were serving almost as many coun- 
tries and colonies, however; Pan American served 38, B. O. 
A. C. 31, K. L. M.—the Dutch lines—27, Air France, 15. 

It needs no argument now to prove that our pre-Pearl 
Harbor domestic and overseas commercial carriers were 
crucial factors in our ability militarily to prepare this con- 
tinent for a successful global war. But for the existent routes 
and volume of our civilian air operations, both at home and 
overseas, this war might already have been lost. Four years 
ago, in January 1939, President Roosevelt said: 


“Civil aviation is clearly recognized as the backlog of 
national defense. * * * The country’s welfare in time of 
peace and its safety in time of war rests on an economically 
and technically sound air transportation system, both do- 
mestic and overseas.” 


Four years after this war is over that statement will still 
be true. Transport pilots, mechanics, airport and ground 
personnel, meteorologists, communications experts, transport 
planes, messenger aircraft, and all their related production 
and repair facilities and personnel are now accepted as form- 
ing part of a modern country’s air power. In times of peace 
it is impossible to attempt to maintain such personnel and 
equipment fully trained when not required by actual military 
service. Thus, an air commerce program complementary to 
and coordinated with military defense plans is vital for the 
future. 

Yet, what is our civil air-carrier position today, with peace, 
so we are often told, just around the corner? Part of both 
our domestic and overseas aviation is still entirely civilian 
staffed and controlled. But the transport service, being op- 
erated by the military, every day is being expanded. 

Now I have heard in this House both the advocates of the 
standing committee for civil aviation and those opposed to 
it, announce repeatedly that the total militarization of our 
air lines is a vital military necessity. I, along with some 
perhaps in this House, and many outside of it, feel that this 
is not true. I wish there were time to give you the most 
interesting support to my arguments, by reading those ad- 
vanced by British members of Parliament as late as Decem- 
ber 17 last in the House of Commons, when they hotly 
debated the question of the increasing militarization of their 
own overseas civilian air system. I say “increasing” because 
although Great Britain has been at war over 3 years, the 
British overseas merchant airways structure has continued to 
operate in many parts of the globe, with civilian personnel, 
and civilian administration. And today, even in combat 
zones, B. O. A. C. operates as a purely civilian organization, 
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subject only to military priorities, like all transportation in 
wartimes. 

Furthermore as you will see, by referring to the debate in 
Parliament on civil aviation which I have placed in the 
REcorp, there is the liveliest dispute in progress today about 
the urgent need, not only of planning ahead, but building 
up now with equipment and personnel the British overseas 
airway structure. Fortunately for the British, they, unlike 
ourselves, have wisely preserved everywhere the skeleton of 
their commercial carrier routes around the globe. On the 
very day the shooting stops, the British naturally desire to 
be in a position to put muscles and flesh on their interna- 
tional airways system. And perhaps even fat in some places 
—with lend-lease planes. I deeply applaud the wisdom of 
this policy. I wish it were ours and that there were here 
in Congress a committee which would see to it that it should 
be. But, because of the increasing militarization of our 
carrier systems it is not. And in a war no one dast sass the 
general. But it is surely for us here to consider at once, as 
the patriotic members of the British Parliament are doing 
now, the ways and means by which we may rehabilitate our 
overseas civilian airways. Again, I draw your attention to 
the full account of the debate in Parliament on December 
17 on civil aviation, which is now in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

It is a document worthy of the minutest study of every 
Member of this House, for it shows the power, sagacity, and 
daring of British statesmen, which equally with the lion 
hearts of her sons, have made and kept the Empire great and 
strong. It also shows their desire to cooperate with us in 
the air, a thing they can do happily if they can persuade us 
shortly of their points of view. Make no mistake. Our far- 
sighted British cousins have already clearly seen the vision of 
the air world of tomorrow. They have seen that the masters 
of the air will be the masters of the planet for as aviation 
dominates all military effort today, so will it dominate and 
influence all peacetime effort tomorrow. Perhaps the Rus- 
sians have seen this too, although we have no way of know- 
ing. Certainly the Chinese know, because I have discussed 
it with many of them, that when peace comes it will then 
be too late to plan about America’s future role in the air. 
The shape of all post-war air policy is being beaten out now 
on the anvil of war. The British, the Russians, the Chinese 
have searched the face of the heavens. They know what the 
air world of tomorrow looks like. Do we? Yes, some of 
us do. 

It is a picture that has deeply entered the imagination of 
almost everyone in this country under 30 years of age. Young 
America is totally alive to the potentialities of a post-war 
air world. Today boys in grammar schools and high schools 
can give you details on air routes, on plane types and per- 
formances, both commercial and combat, that would not only 
amaze you, but leave you bewildered, for while they ex- 
plained they would seem to be talking in another language. 
They are. They are talking the language of tomorrow, the 
language of the air. They do not even think in the same geo- 
graphical terms that you and I do. For instance, they know 
that the direct route from Detroit to Tokyo is not west to 
San Francisco and across the Pacific to Hawaii—but north, 
over the Pole. You think Bombay and Singapore are south 
and west of us, as we sit here. Grammar school boys can 
tell you today that the best way to get to them is to fly north 
from Chicago, across the polar cap—in 40 flying hours. 
Incidentally, they never think in land miles, they think in 
flying hours. They know because they keep up on these 
things, that Lt. Gen. Hap Arnold flew from Australia to 
San Francisco in 7 minutes under 36 hours. 

They know that, from the heart of the “isolationist” Mid- 


die West, which is ironically enough the geographical air 
hub of America’s international post-war air traffic, there is 
not one important city in the whole world, in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, South America that cannot be reached by air within 
48 hours. These grammar school and high school boys share 
this vision of the air world with all the pilots and the ground 
crews of our air force today, the thousands upon thousands 
of our young pilots, civilian and military, who have already 
felt the almost divine thrill that comes of man’s mastery of 
the air. To you, and to me, aviation may seem “just another 
business.” To a pilot it generally becomes a way of life, a 
philosophy. He is not far wrong. He looks at the globe, and 
he does not see as you and I do, a land-and-water world. He 
sees an air world. He does not think of the airplane as some- 
thing that parallels shipping lines, and railroads, and truck- 
ing highways. Why should he? He knows such a concept 
was long ago outmoded and betrays the user of it today as 
totally ignorant of the meaning of the air. Try to tell an 
American pilot who has flown the towering Himalayas, the 
vast trackless wastes of Tibet, the deserts and jungles of 
Africa, and who dreams tomorrow of taking part in the 
great air trafic that will burst across the Polar Cap—that 
he must be or ever will be “regulated” with reference to 
railroads and shipping, and he will laugh in your face. There 
is only one barrier in the use of the airplane, and that barrier 
is man’s own inability to breathe and to keep warm in the 
stratosphere. This is a technological conquest which is not 
far off. Our American pilots also know that America, which 
produced the Wright brothers and Lindbergh and Ricken- 
backer, and scores upon scores of air pioneers and heroes, has 
not only the men and the tools, but the technical genius and 
the industrial capacity—in short, everything it takes, to let 
American pilots and passengers go everywhere in the world. 
For the post-war air policy of these hundreds of thousands 
of young air-minded Americans is quite simple. It is: “We 
want to fly everywhere.” 

Now let us consider America’s existent international air 
policy—the policy under which 5 years ago we became the 
foremost overseas commercial air power in the world, and 
under which we have gone nearly everywhere. And I know 
—because I have flown nearly everywhere in this world in 
the past 3 years with American civil pilots on American civil 
planes with the American flag painted on them. 

What was that policy, specifically? It was the policy of 
the “sovereignty of the skies.” Historically, this policy was 
adopted by most nations at the Versailles Conference. The 
principle of international law it recognized was “sovereignty 
of the skies” over a nation’s own territory, and denial to free 
access to its airports. The principle was laid down, of course, 
largely for reasons of self-defense, and since that time it has 
only been dispensed with by any given country to another 
country or countries, in consideration of reciprocal air serv- 
ices, or other offsetting material economic gain, arrived at 
by unilateral or bilateral agreement. That was our policy, 
too, and operating under it and the free enterprise system— 
civilians of this Nation managed to build up, as we know, 
the greatest overseas volume of commercial operations, the 
longest mileage routes, and heaviest passenger lists in the 
world—with only the British close and very friendly con- 
tenders. 

So until this hour, the sovereignty-of-the-skies policy has 
stood us in excellent stead, both commercially and militarily, 
and—lI hope diplomatically. 

Is that policy being challenged today? It is. By what? 
And by whom? It is being challenged by the advocates of a 
new policy, which we are beginning to hear a great deal 
about, called the Freedom ef the Air. (I refer you again 
to the debate in Parliament which I have placed in the 
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Appendix. For you will find all the things I discuss today 
there discussed from a British point of view, which is pre- 
cisely the point of view they should be discussed from in 
the House of Commons. ) 

Now what is freedom of the air? In its ultimate exten- 
sion. by accurate definition, freedom of the air is the inter- 
nationalization of all air space by international consent. Put 
into practice, it would mean that the civilian and commercial 
planes of any nation could fly, with impunity and without 
question, over the harbors, rivers, and mountains and all 
the land of any other nation. Freedom of the air, or inter- 
nationalization of sky-space, would mean precisely that 
British planes in transit to Sydney from London, from 
Montreal to Kingston or Trinidad, could fly over the 
U. S. A. Russian planes, in transit to Mexico via the all- 
important Polar Cap, could fly over Canada, and the U. S. A. 
Chinese, Japanese, German, Italian, Dutch planes, or the 
planes of any other nation which could afford to subsidize air 
carriers could fly over this country at will. Since the tech- 
nical possibilities of constructing ever longer-ranged flying 
cruisers is no longer questioned by anyone, it is likely that 
all nations would not only be very happy to fly over Amer- 
ica, but would be perfectly able to do so. 

We already know the danger in war of the enemy airplane 
to a nation’s home front. It is elementary, or should be, 
that human nature being what it is, and some nations for- 
ever greedy and contentious, to grant this free transit, this 
free’ looksee to all nations of the world, might be very 
unwise, from our point of view. 

And | doubt that the people of this Nation will counte- 
nance any such wholesale abandonment of the “sovereignty 
of American skies,” deeply as we trust our British allies 
today and tomorrow, and as we may, I hope, trust all our 
Allies tomorrow. But does anyone in America advocate such 
a course? I ask at this point unanimous consent to insert 
into the Recorp Appendix an article from the London Times 
of December 29 last. It is called Post-War Air Lines, and 
its subtitle is “Right of Innocent Passage,” which turns out 
to be one aspect of Freedom of the Air. This article, writ- 
ten by the London Times correspondent in Washington, 
claims: 

There is good reason to believe that the United States 

Government is already seeking an understanding to cover 

the field of commercial flying after the war. 


It then outlines this alleged understanding between our 
Government and the British, and suggests that our adminis- 
tration is even now negotiating with the British a freedom 
of the air policy. Can this be possible? One does not like 
to think that a complete reversal of a country’s historic policy, 
a reversal that must affect profoundly the destiny of our 
country, the very lives of our children, can be in process of 
negotiation without any public debate or consideration. And 
vet we have some proof that such a new policy is in the minds 
of people in high places in this administration. 

I call your attention to a recent article written by the Vice 
President of the United States, Mr. Henry Wallace, which 
has just appeared in the 4 merican magazine for March. It is 
called What We Will Get Out of the War. Now, in 
passing, I would like to say that I am a great admirer of 
some of Mr. Wallace’s ideas. He has a wholly disarming 
way of being intermittently inspiring and spasmodically 
sound, and certainly in his American magazine article there 
is much that all men of good will must agree to. However, 
one usually finds that the higher the plane Mr. Wallace puts 
his economic arguments upon the lower, it turns out, Amer- 
ican living standards will fall. Mr. Wallace’s article in the 
American magazine is on a very high plane, indeed. In it 


he does a great deal of global thinking. But much of what 
Mr. Wallace calls his global thinking is, no matter how you 
slice it, still “globaloney.” Mr. Wallace’s warp of sense 
and his woof of nonsense is very tricky cloth out of which to 
cut the pattern of a post-war world. 

I give you an example of what I mean from Mr. Wallace’s 
article. After much sound and inspired talk about post-war 
needs, among which he names great global air highways, and 
an enormously increased international air commerce, Mr. 
Wallace makes this statement: 


“When this war ends we shall be only at the threshold 
of the coming air age. Freedom of the Air means to the 
world of the future what Freedom of the Seas meant to 
the world in the past.” 


Well, let us examine this. What did Freedom of the Seas 
mean to the world of the past? It certainly did not mean 
international peace. And it is a desire for international peace 
which, above all, inspires Mr. Wallace’s plea for Freedom 
of the Air. As Freedom of the Seas prevented neither World 
War No. 1 nor No. 2, there is no reason to suppose that 
Freedom of the Air would prevent World War No. 3. 

Now, I realize it is worse than bad taste—it is a cardinal 
sin in certain New Deal circles—to ask what the freedom 
of anything has meant, means, or may mean to the welfare of 
this country. Nevertheless, I would like to consider exactly 
what freedom of the seas meant to the United States of 
America in the world of the past. For freedom of the sea, by 
Mr. Wallace’s own definition, meant the internationalization 
of American ports, as, again by his own definition, freedom of 
the air means internationalization of American airports and 
air space. I cast my mind back to a week in 1929, when I 
lived high up in a hotel whose windows overlooked New 
York Harbor. What did I see in port? The great, sleek, 
shiny, queenly ships of the Cunard and White Star Lines, 
of the French, Italian, German, Dutch, Swedish, and Rus- 
sian lines. And not only the shiny and beautiful passenger 
ships with their supercargo space, but swarms upon swarms 
of little grimy merchant ships of all the powers, great and 
small, jamming our wharves. And out in San Francisco, 
from the hill you could see the lovely Canadian Line boats, 
the slick liners, and multitudinous craft of the Japanese and 
Russian merchant marine. But where, oh where, in either 
port, was America’s merchant marine? You know the answer 
as well as I do. 

America’s merchant marine had languished, and all but 
died, in the effort to compete, under the policy of freedom 
of the seas and internationalization of ports, with all the 
cheap labor, low-operating cost, government-subsidy coun- 
tries of the world. By 1937 less than 30 percent of our own 
ocean-going dry cargo trade was being carried in American 
bottoms. Outranked in old and new tonnage by Great 
Britain, Japan, Germany, France, and Italy, our merchant 
marine was indeed in a sorry state when this World War 
broke. This was a tragedy, not only for us but for our 
gallant allies. How many precious British, Dutch, French, 
Russian, Chinese, Norwegian, and Allied lives have already 
been lost in this World War No. 2, of which shipping is 
the bottleneck, because of the insufficiency of our merchant 
marine, no man can tell. 

Freedom of the seas, in neither World War No. 1 nor 2, 
left us in a position to defend our sea lines effectively. 
Furthermore, the squeezing out of our merchant marine 
by heavily subsidized merchant marine lines of other na- 
tions was one of the contributing factors to the growth 
of the isolationist mind in this country. Men who go 
down to the seas in ships quickly come to learn the ways 
of the world. And men who go up in the skies im ships 
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today have learned, too. Our pilots returning from all the 
continents of the world will yearn to keep America out of 
another world war—and they know how: by keeping Amer- 
ica on wings all over the world. And yet, and yet, shall I 
stand on a plain, say in the heart of the gentleman from 
Kansas’ fair land, in the year 1949, and see at the great 
central terminus that may be there the air liner Queen 
Elizabeth put in, the Stalin Iron Cruiser, the Wilhelmina 
Flying Dutchman, the Flying de Gaulle, the airships of all 
the nations on earth—perhaps even those of the German 
and Jap. But shall I scan, like Sister Anne, the skies in 
vain, searching for the shape of an American Clipper against 
the clouds? Shall freedom of the air, like freedom of the 
seas, in the year 49 or ’59 have made it impossible not only 
for America’s merchant airway systems to compete in the 
air against the low-cost countries of the world, but for 
America to protect her sky lines? 

Now, I believe that the shipping analogy can be pressed too 
far, for reasons that concern the national economy of our 
British cousins. The British Isles live by export trade. We 
do not. Therefore, there was and is much reason for ad- 
mitting to them a greater measure of the world’s heavy- 
cargo shipping trade. The situation in the air is different 
in this respect and in many others, too. I only draw this 
freedom of the air and sea analogy since Mr. Wallace him- 
self has seen fit publicly to slice another piece of globaloney 
off the apparently inexhaustible ration he keeps in his mental 
larder. 

Not even the British among themselves make the case for 
freedom of the air, a policy which currently they are show- 
ing some disposition to urge upon us in terms of heavy export 
trade. Rather do they make it in terms of their own national 
defense, passenger traffic, mail revenue, and rapid cargo, and 
of their political, moral, and cultural prestige. They know 
that the transport carrier plane will never surplant for heavy 
tonnage the railroad and the ship. Nor the short hop mobile 
truck or bus. They know that a vigorous, far flung civilian 
air carrier, constantly increasing the volume of operations 
and route mileage, is the single most persuasive instrument 
for a national defense policy, and for the social, political, 
and economic, and above all, moral and spiritual integration 
and rehabilitation of the post-war world. And this above 
all they know, and this is what we Americans must all get 
quickly and clearly in our heads, that when peace comes it 
will be too late for any great nation to plan for its future 
role in aviation. The future of every nation in the air today 
is being given shape inexorably by military and civilian 
policies now being practiced in the very middle of the war. 
Great Britain has for many years urged their Government 
to press for freedom of the air, and internationalization of 
ports. They have done so because in the view of patriotic 
Britishers they see the prestige, defense, and commercial ad- 
vantages which will accrue to them by the resultant increase 
of their domestic production of planes and their volume of 
operations, made possible by their comparative wage scales. 
In the urging of this policy of freedom of the air you may 
be quite sure many low labor scale nations of the world will 
follow the British suit. For all, yes all, the cheap labor 
standard nations of the world will today and tomorrow have 
much to gain from exercising the freedom of anything we 
have, whether it be our soil, our harbors, our airports, our 
air space. 

We have seen who is challenging our historic American 
air policy of sovereignty of the skies. Now, who is defending 
sovereignty of the skies? Well, until this moment no one in 
a high place in government has spoken out clearly in its 
defense, as we know they will, when they understand the 


importance of it to our Nation, and to the preservation of 
peace in the post-war world. 

Why have they not spoken out yet? Well, it is, no doubt, 
owing to the confusion and delay that have sometimes pre- 
vailed in this administration on clarifying policies important 
to America’s enlightened self-interest. For there is not a 
shadow of doubt that this country claiming complete control 
of its own vast skies, and behaving with decency and dignity 
like the great creditor nation it is, by cooperating to the 
utmost with the United Nations to liberalize world air 
policy, could keep the air supremacy it now has, and take 
henceforth in the skies that position of enlightened demo- 
cratic leadership Great Britain held and still holds on the 
seas. Is there some good and honest reason why we should 
not do this, other than that it would seem impolite to cer- 
tain of the other United Nations? Well, make no mis- 
take; I believe that we should maintain our position of 
international civil air supremacy for the greatest and best of 
all reasons: Our responsibility to the whole world and to 
ourselves, to assume democratic political leadership in this 
hemisphere and cooperate elsewhere with the United Nations 
in leadership, requires and demands a commensurate civilian 
air position. I want the people who elected me to know 
where I stand on this. But I do not mean by civil air 
supremacy that this country should monopolize the air traffic 
of the world. We are strong, and not only can we afford 
to be generous for the peace of the world, we must be. I 
have every desire to see the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration shoving us so closely in many regions of the world 
that there will always be the same cause for friendly rivalry 
and healthy competition as there is today. And I have every 
hope that the air commerce of all the United Nations will 
expand constantly. 

Early last month the President appointed an interdepart- 
mental committee which in turn appointed a working com- 
mittee to study our international air policy, for present and 
post-war needs. Under the chairmanship of Adolf Berle, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State, are to be found on these com- 
mittees a real body of American air experts: Robert Lovett, 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air; Artemus Gates, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Air; Wayne Chatfield Taylor; L. 
Welch Pogue, Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board; 
Thomas Burke ; Chief of the Divisions of International Com- 
munications William Burden; Lt. Comdr. Malcolm Al- 
drich; and Col. Harold Harriss. 

We eagerly await, and the Nation eagerly awaits the 
findings of those committees. Meanwhile, one wishes that 
Mr. Berle would require them at every meeting to read a 
paragraph from a magnificent speech delivered in Maryland 
last week, by his chief, Sumner Welles: 


“Tt can never be made too clear, nor reiterated too 
often, that the foreign policy of the people of the United 
States, exactly like their domestic policies, should only be 
determined from the standpoint of what the American 
people believe is their real, their practical, self-interest. 
Our foreign policy must not be—and in the long run 
never will be—based upon emotional altruism nor senti- 
mental aspiration. What we should all of us be asking 
ourselves day in and day out is, not only what policies 
this country should adopt after the war in order to make 
sure that our security and our best interests are safe- 
guarded, but also what this country of ours could have 
done in the past in order to prevent, or at least to make 
less likely, the rise of the conditions which have permitted 
the outbreak of this great struggle in which we are now 
engaged.” 
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But, meanwhile, the international aviation score stands: 
We have been insensibly but steadily losing, not gaining, our 
commercial air supremacy abroad. Perhaps owing to the over- 
rapid scramble to militarize our air lines. Perhaps owing to 
the overhasty contracts with Allied high commands, drawn 
up for lend-lease air material and facilities by our Army 
officials. Now, nobody can tell the Army or Navy much 
these days, and when battle fronts or war material are the 
moot question, nobody should try to. Our pride in the 
extraordinary job they have so gallantly done in the face 
of great obstacles is boundless, our confidence in their ability 
to win this war is overwhelming. But this House, which has 
at long last found its voice, has the right to use it to tell 
the Army and Navy this: We beg them to be most careful 
not to fritter away our best chance of winning the peace— 
which is post-war civilian, as well as military, control of 
the air. 

Therefore, we should urge most emphatically that the 
Army and Navy work in closest cooperation with the State 
Department and the administration in all matters of Allied 
agreements on landing facilities and lend-lease air material, 
which may affect our post-war civilian air position. We have 
invested hundreds of millions of dollars via lend-lease in 
terminal facilities, communications, weather control, and 
air-transport craft in foreign countries. 

But, as Britain’s Under Secretary for Air, Captain Bal- 
four, said in Parliament, “On lines which may have com- 
mercial value, all bets are off after this war.” Now, while 
we are vastly more interested in the question of a firm 
civilian air policy that will allow us to operate commercially 
the new planes we must blueprint now and build tomorrow, 
than in the ultimate disposition of lend-lease aviation facili- 
ties or existent planes, which will be obsolete in a short 
time anyway, I cannot see why, during the post-war re- 
habilitation period, our lend-lease transport planes should 
not be pressed into service, operating for a limited time from 
bases that our lend-lease money has built, as great mercy 
fleets under the American flag—flying food and medical sup- 
plies, technicians and doctors, and educators and scientists, 
and men of God to all the beaten, starving, destitute, plague- 
ridden, soul-hungry peoples of the globe. 

In passing, it may be pointed out that the effective and 
relentless control of the production of Japanese and German 
aircraft, not only of a combat character, but commercial, 
plus a control of the volume of these countries’ civilian and 
military air operations and allied communication systems 
will for many years to come disarm them. And until that 
control is relaxed they will stay militarily impotent until 


man, with his God-given but diabolical mind, invents some 
other more potent long-range precision instrument of destruc- 
tion. 

If the administration is working behind closed doors with 
United Nations representatives on the basis of a new air 
policy, I believe we Americans ought to know it. The time 
has come for the administration to redefine clearly what it 
believes our air policy is, or should be. Then it is up to the 
people to decide that they approve of it, and the State De- 
partment to negotiate those policies with all United Nations 
countries, in a generous manner, a manner consistent with 
our new and grave responsibility as the world’s leading air 
power. And above all, it is for us here to review laws and 
make appropriations which will implement this responsi- 
bility forcefully. To this end, we must assemble here in this 
House that able body of men, of aviation-minded experts, 
who already exist, and allow them relentlessly to apply their 
full energies, time, and thought to this all-important ques- 
tion. 

If in the next few years thousands upon thousands of our 
young men, who have flown the highest mountains, the deep- 
est rivers, and widest jungles, who have navigated the seven 
green seas, dyeing them red with their blood; if the great 
air ground personnel which has sustained them overseas, and 
the hundreds of thousands employed in our aircraft factories, 
suddenly find that a new national air policy has robbed 
them of their professions and jobs—well, my colleagues, we, 
and this administration, shall answer at the bar of history 
rather sooner than we expect to young America. 

Furthermore, I do not hesitate to say, if out of indiffer- 
ence or lack of foresight, this administration and this Con- 
gress espouse the wrong air policy for this Nation, we shall 
have most efficiently laid the groundwork for America’s 
certain defeat in World War No. 3. Then, indeed the air 
over our heads will be full of the sound of wings—the wings 
of the chickens coming home to roost, but to roost uncertainly 
in these steel girders above us, as the bombs of the enemy 
send them squawking in terror, and us squealing with shame 
out of this great hall. 

To paraphrase the words of our gallant ally and that great- 
est of patriots, Winston Churchill, who sees, as he should 
see, nothing inconsistent between fighting a war for democ- 
racy and defending the interests of the noble nation which 
nobly sired him, “We, gentlemen, were not elected by our 
constituents on either side of this aisle, to preside over the 
liquidation of America’s best interests, either at home or 
abroad.” The sky’s the limit of those interests. The time 
is now. 


The Victory of Peace 


FORMULATE A UNITED NATIONS PEACE PLAN NOW 


By SUMNER WELLES, Under Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Convocation of the University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, February 26, 1943 


me of addressing this Convocation of the University of 
Toronto. During the century of its magnificently vig- 
orous life this great institution of learning has become, in 
the field of education, one of the recognized glories of our 
New World. In its notable contributions to the welfare of 
humanity and to the inspiration of the human spirit, all of us 
who are citizens of the Western Hemisphere can justly feel 
satisfaction and pride. 
It is for that reason that I am so greatly honored by the 


| AM deeply conscious of the privilege you have afforded 


degree which the University of Toronto is today conferring 
upon me. 

I know, of course, of the long line of graduates from these 
halls who have distinguished themselves in so many varied 
branches of public endeavor, and I am therefore also pecu- 
liarly gratified that from now on I may lay claim—at least 
an honorary claim—to a connection with the University 
from which graduated the present Prime Minister of 


Canada. 
You will, I feel, permit me to say that while I know how 
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highly and how justly his outstanding abilities and achieve- 
ments are recognized in other parts of the world, there is 
no place outside of his own country where he has won more 
affectionate regard, or a higher measure of sincere admira- 
tion, than in the United States. The peoples of our two 
countries are singularly blessed, in these the most critical 
moments of their history, that the guidance of the destinies 
of our two nations should have been entrusted at this time 
to two men, Mackenzie King and Franklin Roosevelt, who 
F ve ever believed in the need for complete confidence and 
understanding between the peoples of Canada and of the 
United States, and who have done more than any other two 
men similarly placed in the course of our national lives to 
strengthen in real and practical fashion that friendship which 
is so vital to the well-being and to the security of us both. 

Today our peoples are fighting side by side to defend 
their liberties and to bring to utter defeat the band of dic- 
tators who have dared to think they could extinguish the 
light of democracy in the modern world. And we recognize 
fully how long and bitter the road may still be before the 
final victory is won. 

Canada and the United States have had very similar 
problems in this war. 

We have met them in similar ways, and in collaboration, 
in the spirit of the Ogdensburg and the Hyde Park agree- 
ments. 

Our naval and military forces are cooperating closely in 
both oceans, and on our land frontiers. In production we 
have both faced shortages of raw materials, labor, and manu- 
facturing facilities, and our Governments have imposed 
effective, and often parallel, controls to overcome these 
shortages. We have both put our civilian economy on ra- 
tions, increased taxation, and regulated prices. We have 
sought to supply each other with the things of which one of 
us was short, and to coordinate our production facilities and 
resources in the most effective ways. 

Both of us are arsenals of the United Nations, and in that 
too we have followed a like policy. That policy is first that 
food and munitions are dispatched to the places where they 
can be most useful in the conduct of the common war, and 
second that deliveries to countries that are not in position to 
make payment now are on terms that do not create impos- 
sible financial obligations later. Both of us are seeking to 
avoid the creation of uncollectible and trouble-breeding war 
debts. 

The present high degree of economic cooperation between 
our two countries for the purpose of making as great a con- 
tribution as possible to the pooled war effort of the United 
Nations is extremely gratifying to us and must be so to our 
allies. Fortunately, the groundwork for this close collabora- 
tion was laid years before the outbreak of war. I refer pri- 
marily to the two reciprocal trade agreements between us, 
the first of which entered into force on January 1, 1936, and 
the second of which, replacing the first, became effective on 
January 1, 1939, the first day of the year in which Hitler 
forced upon Europe the war that was destined to spread 
over the globe. 

The trade agreements we entered into in the days of pre- 
carious peace went a long way to heal the economic wounds, 
and attendant ill feeling, each of us had dealt the other in 
earlier years after the first World War. 

On my side of the line, there had been the so-called Emer- 
gency Tariff Act of 1921, followed immediately by a general 
upward revision of the tariff in the Act of 1922; then, on 
the brink of the worst economic depression the world has 
suffered, came the monumental barrier created by the Haw- 
ley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930. In our Revenue Act of 1932, 
two of the four products subjected to new excise taxes by 


means of a rider to that legislation—lumber and copper— 
were and are of great interest to Canada. These measures 
in their collective effect struck hard at the trade of other 
countries. Canada felt the effects as much as any other coun- 
try—perhaps more than any other. 

Action on your side of the line was not slow in coming. 
You may recall that Canadian duties on a considerable num- 
ber of products normally imported from the United States 
were raised automatically to the levels provided for on the 
same products in our Tariff Act of 1930. Everyone remem- 
bers the Ottawa agreements of 1932, when the members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations turned their backs 
upon the United States and all countries and made a des- 
perate effort to make up for lost and depressed markets else- 
where by tariff preferences intended to encourage an expan- 
sion of trade within the British Empire. Every country felt 
the effects of the Ottawa agreements; none, I believe, more 
than did the United States. 

I mention these historical facts because they serve to re- 
mind us of past mistakes, still by no means completely rem- 
edied, that must be avoided after this most costly of all 
wars, in men and wealth, has been brought to an end by our 
common victory. They also serve to emphasize the funda- 
mental necessity of carrying forward constructively the task 
of economic cooperation between us begun with the first 
trade agreement and continued ever since. 

The Governments of your country and mine see eye-to- 
eye on this. They have formally declared their intention to 
seek common goals in peace as well as in war. 

On November 30 last, in an exchange of notes, our two 
Governments took another important step along the road to 
a better world after victory. We agreed not only to try to 
promote mutually advantageous economic relations between 
ourselves, but to seek the cooperation of other nations of like 
mind in promoting the betterment of world-wide economic 
relations. These aims involve appropriate national and inter- 
national measures to expand production, employment, and 
the exchange and consumption of goods; elimination of all 
forms of discriminatory treatment in international com- 
merce; reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers; and, 
generally, attainment of the economic objectives of the Atlan- 
tic Charter, through the collaboration of the United Nations 
which are willing to join with us in the realization of these 
objectives. 

Many of the United Nations, through Article VII of their 
mutual-aid agreements with the United States, have already 
joined in this same declaration of post-war economic 
objectives. 

Our two countries, in the same exchange of notes, have 
expressed our intention to do something concrete about our 
declaration of aims by discussing soon with other United 
Nations how we two and other like-minded nations can 
agree upon a program to carry out these aims. They seek to 
furnish to the world practical evidence of the ways in which 
two neighboring countries that have a long experience of 
friendly relations and a high degree of economic interde- 
pendence, and that share the conviction that such reciprocally 
beneficial relations must form part of a general system, may 
promote by agreed action their mutual interests to the bene- 
fit of themselves and other countries. 

I am not so bold as to venture a prediction here as to the 
details of such a program. However, I am confident that 
we can march together, with other forward looking nations, 
along the road to a fruitful and secure post-war world, pro- 
vided the people on both sides of the line support their Gov- 
ernments, with understanding and determination, in their 
efforts to do everything within their power to achieve these 
great objectives. 
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When the war ends similar problems will face us both. 
We shall both confront the task of demobilization, and we 
shall both endeavor to make sure that the young men—and 
the young women—who are discharged from military ser- 
vice have a real chance to find useful and productive employ- 
ment. Both of us prefer a system of free enterprise, and we 
shall both desire to lighten government controls as rapidly 
as the phenomenon of scarcity vanishes and conditions per- 
mit free enterprise to play its proper role. Both of us will 
find our industries still working largely on war orders, and 
the problems of conversion will be urgent. Both of us will 
want to make our contribution to the relief and reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated countries, and we shall want to make 
that contribution in the way which will help the peoples of 
those regions get back to health and strength and to self- 
reliance as rapidly as possible. We shall both be interested 
in possible international arrangements about gold, and cur- 
rencies, and international investment. And we shall both 
desire to increase the economic interchange between us and 
with others on the most fruitful basis possible. : 

On all these questions we can talk usefully together as 
we have agreed to do. Our discussions will become even 
more useful as we undertake to conduct them in an even 
larger framework, the framework of the whole United Na- 
tions. There is no disagreement anywhere as to what the 
United Nations want. They want full employment for their 
people at good wages and under good working conditions 
and the other physical and institutional arrangements that 
add up to freedom from want. But differences of opinion 
doubtless exist within and between the several countries as to 
the means to be adopted—divergencies may arise as to the 
desirability or efficacy of particular policies or measures. 

An examination of the causes of any disagreement will 
usually reveal that it exists mainly because people are consid- 
ering the question from different viewpoints, that the parties 
are basing their judgments on different or incomplete facts 
and different considerations. If both parties had the same 
facts and considerations in mind, and if each knew fully 
the reasons behind the position taken by the other, there 
would much more quickly be a meeting of minds. 

This is true not only of individuals, but also of nations, 
and it suggests the need for joint as well as separate study 
of the facts and considerations relating to proposals aimed 
at attaining the desired ends. I believe that if the United 
‘Nations were to set up machinery for the purpose of assem- 
bling and studying all international aspects of problems 
under the general heading of freedom from want, and for 
assembling all the pertinent facts and considerations relat- 
ing thereto, and for jointly analyzing all facts and consid- 
erations relating to measures or policies proposed for further- 
ing the end in view, the controversies and conflicts of policy 
which have so long embittered relations in the international 
economic field, and therefore generally, might largely dis- 
appear. If the analysis were thorough enough, and the prob- 
lems of each country were fully understood by the others, 
solutions could be found that would serve the interests of all 
concerned. Nothing is more clear to my mind than this: if 
all aspects of an economic problem were explored, it would 
become apparent that the basic interests of all countries are 
largely common interests, that each country’s economic prob- 
lems are related to, and inseparable from, those of the others. 

A United Nations’ study such as I have in mind would 
explore in a careful, thorough and systematic way world 
problems in the economic field, toward the solution of which 
much progress must be made if we are to have anything 
approaching the goal of freedom from want in our own coun- 
tries or elsewhere. People and governments here and every- 


where are studying these problems; are searching for solu- 
tions. The plans of one government or group of govern- 
ments may seem sound enough in the light of their own inter- 
ests, but may contain flaws which are visible only from the 
viewpoint of other governments or countries. If the study to 
which I have referred did no more than detect and focus 
attention on such flaws, if it did no more than prevent the 
crystallization in one country or group of countries of ideas 
which are objectionable from the viewpoint of others, it 
would serve a highly useful purpose. It is, however, my hope 
and belief that a United Nations’ undertaking such as I have 
suggested would be able to formulate plans and recommen- 
dations of a constructive sort—to find, so to speak, common 
denominators which, in the net, would be advantageous to 
all. Failing to begin such organized study and discussion 
now, there is danger that divergent views and policies may 
become crystallized, to the detriment of the common war 
effort, and to the detriment of efforts to bring about a peace 
that will be more than a brief and uneasy interlude before 
another even more horrible and more destructive war dev- 
astates and depopulates the world. 

My Government believes that the initiation of such studies 
is already overdue. If we do not make a start now, there is 
danger that we shall be brought together to make the peace 
with as many plans as there are governments. The day of 
complete victory cannot come too soon; we all give thanks 
to God for every advance we make toward that goal; at 
every sign of weakness in our enemies. Between now and 
that day we must endeavor to prepare ourselves to meet the 
responsibilities, and to make the most of the opportunities, 
that peace will bring. 

I am glad to say that my Government intends at once to 
undertake discussions with other members of the United 
Nations as to the most practical and effective methods 
through which these vitally necessary conferences and con- 
sultations between us all can be held. It is my conviction 
that from these meetings a large measure of agreement will 
already be found to exist; that solutions will be available 
for such divergencies as may be apparent; and that in the 
last analysis it will be found that what may even appear to 
be fundamental obstacles can be resolved in the interest of 
the welfare of us all. 

What the people of the United States are striving for, I 
am persuaded, is exactly what the people of Canada are 
striving for. They seek the attainment of the noble objec- 
tives set forth in the Atlantic Charter. They seek to achieve 
these ends, not because of any altruistic motives, not through 
the dictates of any theoretical idealism, but rather because 
they believe that the attainment of these objectives will be in 
their own self-interest—and I believe that in my own coun- 
try we have learned through the bitter experience of the past 
quarter of a century that the most practical form of self- 
interest is enlightened self-interest. 

We have seen beyond the shadow of any doubt that a pol- 
icy of international cooperation which far too many told us 
twenty-four years ago was a policy of suicidal sentimentality, 
was in fact a policy of advantageous hard-headed realism. 

Most of us have learned a great truth that is beginning 
to dawn upon the consciousness of many peoples in all parts 
of the globe, and that is that the real self-interest of one 
nation coincides with the permanent, with the ultimate, self- 
interests of other nations. 

For there is no people which will not benefit more by 
peace than by war. The preservation of peace and the prac- 
tice of human tolerance must come to be recognized by every 
nation and by every government as the indispensable requi- 
sites of all peoples. Never again can humanity permit dic- 
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tator demagogues once more to proclaim the alleged virile 
glories of war or the cruel falsehood that there exists a 
master race. 

No rational man or woman today can question the fact 
that had the nations of the world been able to create some 
effective form of international organization in the years that 
followed the close of the last great world war, and had been 
able to bulwark that organization with judicial and police 
powers, the devastating tragedy which humanity today is 
undergoing would have been avoided. From the standpoint 
of material self-interest alone, leaving aside every moral con- 
sideration, the lot of every one of our fellow citizens would 
have been far better. No one can appraise the cost of the 
present war in terms of life and human suffering. But we 
can appraise its cost in material terms, and we know that as 
a result of this material cost, the standard of living of every 
individual in every region of the world will be impaired. 

If at the conclusion of this war the Governments of the 
United Nations are not afforded by their peoples the oppor- 
tunity of collaborating together in effective policies of recov- 
ery, or of assuming a joint responsibility for making com- 
pletely sure that the peace of the world is not again violated, 
there can be no result other than utter disaster. The struc- 
ture of our civilization is not so tough as to make it con- 
ceivable that it would resist a repetition of the present 
holocaust. 

We have evolved here in the New World a system of 
international relationships which constitutes perhaps the 
highest achievement in the sphere of practical international 
living which civilized man has so far created. From the 
historical standpoint it is very recent indeed, but it has 
grown, gradually perhaps but nevertheless steadily, through- 
out the period of the individual life of the democracies of 
the Americas. It is a system in which the smallest state is 


just as free to determine its own destiny as the largest state. 
It is a system where the smallest state feels just as secure as 
the largest state, because of its knowledge that its inde- 
pendence and integrity are a matter of vital concern to its 
more powerful neighbors, and because of its assurance that 
should its liberties be jeopardized by aggression coming from 
without the Western Hemisphere, its more powerful neigh- 
bors will take the action necessary to repel that danger. 

Every region of the world possesses its own peculiar prob- 
lems, its own special advantages, and its own inherent dif- 
ficulties. We hear much of the age-old rivalries which have 
persisted in Europe and in other quarters of the globe. But 
I think that we of the Americas can say that if 22 inde- 
pendent democracies such as those which occupy North, 
Central, and South America—of different races, of different 
languages, and of different origins—can achieve the measure 
of progress which we now have achieved, towards a peaceful 
and humane relationship, and towards profitable economic 
cooperation, that same form of relationship can be achieved 
in all regions of the world. 

The creation of that same kind of decent international 
relationship by all peoples is the objective today of the United 
Nations. I am confident that after the unconditional .sur- 
render of our common enemies that objective will be 
attained. 

Through our continued cooperation the peace of the world 
can be maintained, for with the defeat and total disarma- 
ment of the Axis powers there can be no further conflict— 
if the United Nations stand together. 

We cannot permit this time that the supreme sacrifice 
which our sons and our brothers are making in the defense 
of our liberties shall be made in vain. Only through our 
combined efforts can we make certain that the victory which 
we will win in battle can become in fact the victory of peace. 


American War Aims 


THE ASPIRATIONS OF ALL PEOPLE 


By CARLTON J. H. HAYES, Ambassador of the United States of America to Spain 


Delivered before the Chiefs of Allied and friendly Missions and officials of the Spanish Government, 
at the Casa Americana, Madrid, January 15, 1943 


I 


T is a curious fact that just as the United States began 
its national history as a federation of thirteen colonies, 
so now thirteen sovereign states of the American Con- 

tinents are leagued together in a world-war of colossal 
magnitude. These thirteen comprise one English-speaking 
country—the United States of America; one half-English 
and half-French—the Dominion of Canada; one great Por- 
tuguese-speaking country—Brazil ; one French-speaking coun- 
try—Haiti; and nine Spanish-speaking countries—Mexico, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, El Salvador, Costa Rico, and Panama. All thirteen 
American nations are leagued together, moreover, in support 
of common objectives, and with these objectives certainly 
sympathize practically all the governments and peoples of the 
New World. 

Why, then, to be specific, is the United States at war? 
Why are North American soldiers and sailors and airmen 
fighting alongside other Americans and also alongside Brit- 
ish and Australians and French and Dutch and Belgians and 
Norwegians and Greeks and Poles and Czechoslovaks and 
Yugoslavs and Chinese and Russians? Why is the United 


States devoting all its man-power and material resources to 
the war and extending its battle fronts far away from Amer- 
ica to North Africa, to New Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands, to Burma and China, to Iraq and Iran, to the coasts 
of France and the Low Countries, to the industrial nerve- 
centers of Germany and Italy? And why is the United 
States determined not to accept a negotiated peace of com- 
promise but to fight this war through, no matter what sacri- 
fices it may entail, to a complete and overwhelming victory? 
In a word, what are the American war-aims? 

No nation is likely to plunge into a war of the extent and 
magnitude of the present global struggle without some pow- 
erful motivation. One does not risk everything for little 
stakes. Believe me, the Government and people of the United 
States are no exception to that rule. 


II 


Let me, at the outset, correct some misapprehensiens 
which our enemies have sedulously propagated and let me 
state clearly what American war-aims are not. First, we do 
not aim at any extension of our national territory or seek 
any protectorate or other imperialistic sway over other peo- 
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ples. Whatever imperialistic impulse certain segments of my 
people may have exhibited or yielded to in the nineteenth 
century has quite disappeared in the twentieth century. To 
this, not only our words but our deeds bear witness. In 
1918 when we had ample opportunity and even invitation, 
we established no protectorate, assumed no mandate, appro- 
priated not a square inch of land anywhere. Long before the 
present war began, we promised independence to the Fili- 
pinos, and by the time Japan attacked us the sovereign Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines was well on the road to full 
realization. With all our sister republics of the American 
continents we have developed, and we practice, the policy of 
the “good neighbor,” and this policy we seek to apply to the 
Old, as well as the New, World. We have solemnly and 
specifically engaged to respect the territorial integrity of this 
Iberian peninsula together with the overseas possessions of 
both Spain and Portugal. And we have likewise engaged 
not to tarry longer in French North Africa or elsewhere on 
alien soil than military exigencies absolutely require. Im- 
perialism is most emphatically not an American war-aim. 
We fight not for conquest. 

Second, we do mot aim at imposing a particular form of 
government or a’particular set of social institutions upon any 
other nation. As I said when I presented my credentials to 
His Excellency the Chief of the Spanish State last June, 
“we do not try to impose our system of government on any 
other people; equally, we are always quick to resist any 
attempt of another government to impose its system on us’. 

I know, alas, with what constancy and assiduity the fac- 
tories of Axis propaganda manufacture stories to the con- 
trary. I know, for example here in Spain, that they produce 
the most terrifying pictures of the consequences of Allied 
victory—intervention in behalf of some minority, resump- 
tion of civil war, reign of chaos and terrorism, triumph of 
Marxian Communism. This, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
main stock-in-trade of Dr. Goebbels and his associates, which 
should find market only among the timid and the gullible. 

The United States is not Communist. Great Britain is 
not Communist. Brazil is not Communist. Among the great 
majority of the United Nations, the number of Communists 
and of sympathizers with Communism is very slight. Even 
the one country which is professedly Communist must be 
actuated in the magnificent and, I might add, successful 
defense it is now making less by Marxian doctrines than by 
the spirit of national freedom. What the United Nations 
will most want at the end of the present war is a continuity 
of traditional law and order, and any government which 
can maintain or establish such law and order will have the 
material as well as spiritual support of the United Nations. 
For in last analysis the best guarantee against Communism, 
for any nation which does not voluntarily choose it, is a gov- 
ernment able to maintain order and to provide for the mate- 
rial needs of its people. Among the United Nations are the 
world’s granaries and dépots for supplying just those needs 
at the end of the present war. 

The United States recognizes that no two nations have 
exactly the same historic traditions and that consequently no 
one form of government is equally suitable for all. Even the 
so-called democracies differ greatly in their democratic con- 
ceptions and usages. English democracy is different from 
American democracy, and both are different from Brazilian 
—or Polish—democracy. As the United States would not 
wish to impose its particular brand on Brazil, so much the 
more will it refrain from seeking to impose it upon an an- 
cient country like Spain. If the political and social institu- 
tions of this country undergo change or modification in 
future years, it will be the work of Spaniards within Spain, 


not of the United States or of Spanish emigrés. No, Ameri- 
can war-aims are neither political nor socialistic. 

Let me here refer, in passing, to yet another alleged war- 
aim which is mot American. I have occasionally heard it 
said—doubtless an echo of Axis propaganda—that the pres- 
ent war is simply a trade-war, a capitalist war, a war for 
money-stakes, by means of which the United States is trying 
to get a strangle-hold on the world’s riches. This seems to 
be a patently silly allegation. It staggers my imagination 
to conceive how, if my nation is fighting this war for capi- 
talistic stakes, it can be accused simultaneously of favoring 
Communism. But that merely staggers imagination. What 
puts it to utter rout is one’s inability to perceive how any 
financial gains from the present war can be at all commen- 
surate with the fantastic expenditure involved. Already the 
United States alone—exclusive of its allies—is spending 250 
million dollars a day, or, at the legal rate of exchange, 2: 
billion, 737 million pesetas a day, which in a year’s time 
amounts to 91% billion dollars or almost a thousand billion 
pesetas. These, ladies and gentlemen, are astronomical fig- 
ures. They have no relationship to any possible money- 
return from an impoverished post-war world. 

Actually in economics, as in politics, the United States is 
committed to the principle of asking nothing for itself which 
it is not willing to concede to others. It aims at no economic 
exclusiveness, at no monopolizing of natural resources or of 
the products of labor. It will undoubtedly be a creditor na- 
tion at the close of the war, but as such its own self-interest 
must dictate a policy of promoting the solvency and pros- 
perity of the world at large. This can only be done, my 
Government has said, by freeing international trade to the 
greatest possible extent and by making raw materials avail- 
able to all peoples on an equal basis. 


III 


I have dwelt too long, perhaps, on what American war- 
aims are not. To grasp what they really are, one must dis- 
abuse one’s mind of the common but absurd fallacy that 
because my countrymen make a good deal of machinery— 
and pretty good machinery —they must be materialistic. 
Rather, one has to recognize the opposite truth that the peo- 
ple of the United States are intensely idealistic—incorrigibly 
idealistic. Americans have in them more of the Spanish than 
you might guess; they are, in their peculiar way, the Don 
Quixotes of the twentieth century. 

For one thing, Americans love liberty—liberty for the 
individual, liberty for nations. This is not to say that they 
are necessarily sympathetic with everything which has gone 
by the name of liberalism, especially with that sectarian 
liberalism which in parts of Europe during the last century 
hardly disguised a selfish and pagan materialism. The lib- 
erty which Americans revere is the liberty of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, based on medieval Christian tradi- 
tion and re-enforced by New World life and experience. It 
is the liberty of St. Thomas Aquinas, of Suarez and Locke, 
and also of Washington and Jefferson, of Bolivar and 
Lincoln. 

Then, too, despite what would seem to be very funda- 
mental differences among them, Americans have learned to 
live together in peace and security, without liberty degener- 
ating into license, and with growing mutual respect. The 
United States has attained to it, quite literally in accordance 
with its Latin motto, “E pluribus unum”. It is a unity in 
which share a Protestant majority, Catholics more numerous 
than those in Spain, Jews more numerous than in any other 
country. It is a unity of Yankee New England, of originally 
Dutch and now cosmopolitan New York, of French Louisi- 
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ana, of Scandinavian Minnesota, of historically Spanish 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas and Florida, of 
peoples of the most diverse European extraction—lItalian 
and German, Polish and Irish, English and Slav. The 
United States is a veritable association of nations, a very 
practical one; and Americans, recognizing that it has been 
achieved through cultivation of a good-neighbor policy at 
home, naturally glory in this policy and regard it as a proper 
article for export abroad. 

Besides, Americans are peace-loving. They do not hanker 
after war and only grave and direct provocation will get 
them into war. They wanted very much to stay out of the 
present war, and they did stay out of it until they were 
treacherously attacked. They are, indeed, so used to adjust- 
ing differences among themselves by conference and debate 
and by a sporting rule of give-and-take that they have diffi- 
culty in understanding why the nations of the world should 
not settle their differences in like manner. 

Yet once aroused, Americans can and will fight. And 
what most arcuses them is resentment at being pushed 
around, or, almost equally, at seeing other people pushed 
around. 


IV 


It is because the Axis Powers of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan have latterly been doing a good deal of pushing that 
the United States, in league with the other United Nations, 
is at war with the Axis. Our central war-aim is to put a stop 
to the pushing. 

The spectacle which the Nazi regime presents inside 
Germany is sufficiently disgusting and revolting, with its 
maltreatment of Jews, its persecution of the Catholic Church, 
its utilization of violence and terror to establish what Pope 
Pius XI characterized as “the grossest paganism”. Yet 
while we have regretted and reprobated what the Nazis have 
done within their own country, we have long been patient 
and have felt that the responsibility and the remedy alike 
lay, not with us or any foreigners, but with the German 
people. According to our principles, it was for Germans to 
decide what domestic regime they would live under, provided 
only that they respected the right of other peoples to a like 
freedom. 

But this is precisely what Germany and the other Axis 
Powers have not respected. For several years now, as every- 
body knows, they have employed force and violence not only 
to enslave their own peoples but also to conquer and despoil 
other peoples, to deprive them of their freedom and to impose 
upon them alien rule and the worst forms of vassalage and 
slavery. Nazi Germany has definitely run amok in Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, the Baltic countries, and the Ukraine, in 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and France, and, 
with ghoulish seconding from Fascist Italy, in Greece and 
Yugoslavia. Japan has similarly brought havoc and death 
to China, to the Spanish-speaking Catholic Philippines, to 
the Dutch East Indies, to Siam and Burma. In vain Great 
Britain and other powers tried to be reasonable and concili- 
atory; they found te their grief, one after another, that the 
only recourse left them was to oppose force with force. In 
vain, the United States and the other American Republics 
protested their desire for peace; as they began preparations 
for defense, Japan descended with deadly bombs on Pearl 
Harbor, and Germany and Italy quickly joined in the attack 
on America. 


V 


Americans have long suspected—and now they know— 
that the so-called “New Order” which the Axis advertises 


as its supreme war-aim is simply a gigantic pushing around 
and pushing down of practically all the peoples of the world 
in the selfish interest of a pair of swashbuckling and would- 
be “superior” Powers—Nazi Germany and Imperial Japan. 
Even the original third partner is by now merely a silent 
partner, a kind of burned-out satelite helplessly held to its 
appointed course by solar Berlin. 

The objectives of the German-Japanese “New Order” 
are clearly revealed in the war-aims which I have previously 
said were not American and which indeed are absolutely 
antithetical to those of the United Nations. It is Nazi 
Germany and Militaristic Japan which would blot out the 
independence of nations, annex territory far and wide, and 
establish imperialistic hegemonies, the one over Europe and 
Africa, the other over Asia and Oceania. It is the same 
Germany and Japan which would tear other peoples loose 
from their historic roots and compel them slavishly to imitate 
the political and social institutions and the de-Christianizing 
processes of the self-syled “Master” peoples. It is, likewise, 
the same Germany and Japan which would exploit the 
world’s economy to their own exclusive advantage, thereby 
impovershing less favored nations and in the long run pre- 
paring them for Communist or other desperate adventures. 

Against the menace of this German-Japanese world order, 
Americans wish ardently to retair their freedom — their 
freedom to determine their own form of government, to live 
their own lives, to work and trade with some assurance of 
security and in an atmosphere of peace. In this sense Ameri- 
can war-aims are strictly defensive; they signify defense of 
the American continents against an alien and aggressive 
world order. But in a broader sense American war-aims 
surely represent the aspirations and yearnings of all nations 
and peoples who want to be free and decent and self- 
respecting. They have been published to the world, let me 
remind you, that in that solemn joint declaration of the 
President of the United States and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain—the Atlantic Charter. 

This Charter not only defines the war-aims of the coun- 
tries named, but to all others it conveys assurances of a future 
peace of justice and right. ‘Their countries,” affirm the 
signatories of the Charter, “seek no aggrandizement, ter- 
ritorial or other. They desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned. They respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under which they will 
live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them. They will endeavor . . . to further enjoyment by all 
states, great or small, . . . of access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity. They desire to bring about 
the fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic 
field, with the object of securing for all improved labor 
standards, economic advancement, and social security. After 
the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, they hope to see es- 
tablished a peace which will afford to all nations the means 
of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and 
which will afford assurance that all the men in all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want...” 

These objectives accord perfectly with the best and highest 
traditions of Christian civilization as expressed so clearly 
and authoritatively in recent Christmas allocutions of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. They accord likewise with the natural 
rights of man and with the promptings of his conscience. 
Between these objectives and those of the Axis leaders, 
there can be no compromise. 

There can be, then, no “negotiated” peace. The war must 
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be fought to a finish, for it is a war between freedom and 
enslavement, between civilization and barbarism. 

I said at the beginning that “no nation is likely to plunge 
into a war of the extent and magnitude of the present global 
struggle without some powerful motivation” and that “one 


does not risk everything for little stakes”. I conclude by 
stressing the greatness of the stakes now involved and by 
pledging you that Americans are firmly and unitedly deter- 
mined to do their part to win the war and to establish and 
maintain a just peace. 


The Labor Front 


“LABOR ACT CREATES CONDITION OF CONTINUAL TURMOIL” 


By MAURICE R. FRANKS, National Business Agent and Editor of Railroad Yardmasters of America, Inc. 
Delivered at luncheon of the Executives’ Club of Chicago, January 29, 1943 


AM genuinely pleased to be here today, and there are 
real reasons for my pleasure. One of these reasons is 
that I am thoroughly convinced you are a sincere audi- 
ence—people willing to get at the truth of a situation, even 
though the ideas of the propounder may not coincide with 
yours. These complimentary remarks are not being made 
right from the start just to get “on the good side of you.” 
They are prompted through a letter I received from your 
President, Dr. Haake, which I will quote in part: 
“May I suggest that you do not try to say anything just 
because it might please our members. We are anxious to 
get at the truth, and I have the greatest admiration for 
those men who talk forthrightly and say what they think 
needs to be said, regardless.” 


This statement of Dr. Haake’s is ample proof to me of the 
caliber of audience I am now addressing. I am further 
pleased to be here today because when one from my walk 
of life is invited to express his views to members of the Execu- 
tives’ Club of Chicago, which, as I understand it, is com- 
prised of business executives, it is positive proof that labor 
relations are on the upturn. Not many years ago a laborite 
would have been somewhat of an oddity in a meeting such as 
this. The general opinion was that business executives and la- 
bor executives were natural-born enemies. A study of this 
enmity proves this condition was promoted mainly through 
lack of understanding between these parties—by failure to do 
just what we are doing here today: meeting on common 
ground for common interests. And why shouldn’t business ex- 
ecutives, the workers and their executives exchange ideas? 
To put it another way, why shouldn’t the partners of indus- 
try be friendly? The progress and prosperity of these parties 
are affected by the actions of either. 

Facts 

At this point, | am going to take full advantage of Dr. 
Haake’s suggestion by being frank and calling a “spade a 
spade.” Anyone who preaches or promotes hatred between 
employers and their employees is nothing more than a radi- 
cal or selfish racketeer. Employers who believe workers are 
not entitled to decent compensation and working conditions 
are not only selfish, but very short-sighted and greatly respon- 
sible for our present chaotic industrial situation. On the 
other hand, labor leaders, who do not recognize managerial 
and executive ability, are not only unfit to lead, but are ene- 
mies of organized labor, industry and, in fact, enemies of our 
country as a whole. 

We of labor must recognize and respect the God-given 
endowments of initiative, inventive and executive ability. 
Without these there cannot be industry and without indus- 
try there cannot be workers and, needless to say, without 
workers there cannot be unions. To brand the possessor of 


these endowments as an economic royalist—an enemy of the 
worker—is not only unfair, but un-American. 

Then again, what right has an employer to impose upon 
those not endowed with his abilities? It is not the worker’s 
fault that the Almighty did not see fit to endow him with the 
same abilities as his employer—and it is not his fault that 
he must depend for his very existence on the ability and 
integrity of his employer. 

Now, gentlemen, | have just told you some cold facts, 
and if we are to hope for peace in industry, whether we be 
employer or employee, we must face these facts. We of labor 
must realize that those who create employment are entitled 
to a reward which will promote initiative, inventive and 
executive ability. To discourage these faculties is to encour- 
age industrial turmoil. Men who have the ability to create 
and manage industry should always bear in mind that the 
success of their creation and management can only be accom- 
plished through the help of those not so fortunately endowed. 


BACKGROUND 


Many people have asked me how I came about my views 
on labor relations. Well, just to keep the record straight, I 
will give you a brief background: 

I have been in the labor movement since the age of 19, as 
a railroad worker, committeeman, delegate, business agent 
and editor, and these capacities have brought me in contact 
with many workers and many employers. This experience 
has taught me that, irrespective of what part we play in this 
industrial structure—whether we be employer or employee 
—we are partners in industry and partners in a common 
cause; a cause to promote the posterity of mankind. We all 
have a definite responsibility and if we are not to shirk our 
task, we must all realize that in the final analysis we are just 
human beings—we must all “give and take.” 

I did not come here today to express my views, expecting 
them to be wholly in accordance with your point of view, 
because after all, gentlemen, I am a unionist and believe in 
the true principles of unionism as taught to me by wise and 
genuine unionists. Yes, I have written many items condemn- 
ing certain unionists and certain industrialists, but what I 
have done has been in the spirit of uplifting a movement I 
have great respect for. 


OriGIN oF UNIONS 


Did you ever stop to consider that unions, as we know 
them today, would be practically unnecessary if it were not 
for the fact that we have unscrupulous and selfish industrial- 
ists who don’t “give a tinker’s dam” about their workers’ 
welfare; who care not whether workers and their families 
eat and sleep? The selfish and racketeering employers are 
really the promoters of unionism. If all employers were just, 
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there would be no necessity for workers to band together 
as an assurance of justice. 

Before the coming of unions, workers had no guarantee 
of honest treatment. Prior to this system, workers were 
compelled to do the bidding of their employers and, in some 
instances, were jailed if they disobeyed. “Employers” is a 
mild word to use—‘masters” would define their attitude 
more correctly. It has always seemed a pity to me that all 
those endowed with industrial abilities are not also blessed 
with humanitarian instincts. If this added gift existed in 
every case, there would be no real reason why workers should 
pay a toll to be treated as humans. Unions would be nothing 
more than educational and fraternal societies for workers. 

Industrial history reeks with unfairness to workers. Fifty 
years ago the majority of employers, whether they realized 
it or not, were unfair to their workers. They did not allow 
them a decent livelihood. Fortunately, this condition has 
been greatly improved in recent years, and this improvement 
can be largely credited to union activity. Workers are no 
longer required to work sixteen hours a day for meager exist- 
ence. The average working man of today, working eight 
hours, receives enough compensation, whether organized or 
not, to allow him a decent livelihood. Thrifty workers can 
and do own their own homes with all conveniences and enjoy 
such luxuries as the market has to offer, and I could go on 
and on with other advantages unattainable to workers fifty 
years ago. Whether we realize it or not, conditions for the 
workers have been improving. Comparison as of fifty years 
ago is laughable, which brings out this point: 


When workers operate under better working conditions, 
with fair hours and adequate pay, they automatically be- 
come important consumers of their own production and 
are the real promoters of prosperity, not only for them- 
selves, but likewise for the employers as a whole. 


NEED oF MuTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


Wise business executives know commodities must be con- 
sumed by the very people who produce them. To underpay 
the consumers is to curtail production. Visualize industry if 
the automobile were only attainable by the wealthy; the tele- 
phone, radio, electric lights, etc. Why, there are not enough 
wealthy people in this nation to keep any one of these indus- 
tries operating for more than two months out of a year. 
Therefore, it becomes apparent that workers must be well 
treated, and I. believe most employers appreciate this fact 
today. 

If employers of yesteryear were unfair through ignorance 
or conditions of that time, it is not the fault of the present 
generation of honest employers. We are not living in the 
past, but in the present and for the future. The mistakes 
and abuses of the past should be credited to experience, and 
belong to history. If industry as a whole is to go forward, 
we must meet conditions of today and tomorrow, and oper- 
ate accordingly. Employers and employees must operate in 
unison. There must be harmony. The abuse of either is the 
concern of both. 

To hear many employers talk, unions are an evil—some- 
thing to be done away with. And to hear many of our so- 
called labor leaders, all employers should be put in jail. I 
agree that some unions are an evil and should be done away 
with and that some employers should be put in jail. Their 
actions call for confinement. And many of our so-called 
labor leaders should be their cell-mates. But to say that just 
because one employer is a crook, all employers are crooks 
is as narrow-minded as saying that just because one labor 
leader is a racketeer, all labor leaders are racketeers. Rec- 
ords prove the majority of men responsible for industry are 


honest, and by this same token, the majority of workers and 
their leaders are likewise honest. This being the case, why 
should the majority be persecuted for the shortcomings of the 
minority. 

Most of our industrial strife can be charged to the system 
under which we operate—a system which must be changed 
if we are to have peace and harmony in industry. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act came into being for the purpose 
of ridding industry of its crooks by setting up a code of ethics 
as a foundation towards this objective. Well, I don’t know 
who was whispering into Senator Wagner’s ear when he 
drafted this law. It seems to me that in place of prosecuting 
the crooks of industry, it plays a major role in persecuting 
the very people it was supposed to help. 


THe WAGNER AcT 


I told you I was going to call a “spade a spade.” Well, 
here it goes! The preamble of the National Labor Relations 
Act, or the Wagner Act, as it is often referred to, starts out 
with a beautiful thought. To quote it: 


“An act to diminish the causes of labor disputes burden- 
ing or obstructing interstate and foreign commerce.” 


Since the enactment of this law, we have had more indus- 
trial unrest than was ever experienced in the history of this 
nation. And why? Simply because the Labor Act functions 
on the assumption that most employers are crooked and all 
labor leaders honest. If you think I don’t know what I’m 
talking about, just listen to Sections 7 and 8, quoted from 
this Act: 
“Sec. 7. Employees shall have the right to self-organiza- 
tion, to form, join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing, 
and to engage in concerted activities, for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection. 
“Sec. 8. It shall be an unfair practice for an employer— 


(1) To interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in 
the exercise of the rights guaranteed in Section 7. 

(2) To dominate or interfere with the formation or 
administration of any labor organization or contribute 
financial or other support to it.” 


These sections are in no uncertain language. They are 
absolutely conclusive and have been validated by the United 
States Supreme Court as the legal means of procedure in 
accordance with the intent of the law. Now, let us enforce 
it and see what we have. 


CoERCION 


First of all, under the Labor Act, according to these sec- 
tions, it automatically becomes unlawful for an employer 
to dominate any labor organization; but when he signs a 
contract calling for him to compel every employee within his 
establishment to become a member of the union, whether or 
not it is the workers’ choice of collective bargaining, even 
though a majority of the workers have so signified, I main- 
tain this is nothing short of coercion on the part of the em- 
ployer, because the Labor Act specifically states that em- 
ployees may bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing. 

Call it what you may—a closed shop or union mainte- 
nance, it is nothing less than the “yellow dog contract” in 
reverse, which has been outlawed. When the “yellow dog 
contract” system was in effect, employees were deprived of 
the right to earn a living for belonging to a union. Samuel 
Gompers and every honorable labor leader fought this sys- 
tem on the premise that it was unconstitutional to deprive 
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a man of his living because of ,his union affiliation. There- 
fore, it is unfair to deprive one of a living for not belonging 
to a union. I also maintain it is more serious coercion on the 
part of labor leaders who make it mandatory for employers 
to sign such contracts, which are in direct opposition to Sec- 
tion 7, because unless they do sign, they are labeled “unfair 
to organized labor,” which means trouble. 

To top that off, employers, under the check-off system, 
agree to collect the union dues, making them the unpaid 
treasurers of the union. If this isn’t “contributing financial 
or other support to unions,” I would like to know what it 
really is, because without the collection of dues under this 
system, it is quite doubtful that some of these so-called 
unions would be able to exist. Obviously, the collection of 
dues through the check-off stands out as a very significant 
contribution to unions, or a very direct violation of Section 
8 of the National Labor Relations Act. 


INEQUITIES OF THE LAW 


There is no doubt in my mind but what Senator Wagner 
intended the Labor Act to be an instrument of promoting 
harmonious industrial relations. But whoever his advisers 
were, they certainly went to great lengths in selling the Sen- 
ator a “bill of goods.” They must have been great salesmen, 
but they surely lost sight of one fact, and that is: You cannot 
pass laws to make crooks turn honest, or chiselers quit chis- 
eling. And any law condoning such inequity will eventually 
have to be stricken from the statute books. 

On the surface, the Labor Act was supposed to bring peace 
to industry, and yet it creates a condition of continual tur- 
moil. It places employers and their employees in a position 
of disharmony. When this law is strictly interpreted, it tells 
the employers they dare not influence their workers, even 
though it may be for their betterment. And I am going to 
tell you right here and now, it’s a hell of a condition, espe- 
cially during this war period, when the partners of industry 
are prohibited from exchanging ideas for the promulgation 
of mutual interests. Believe me, chiseling and racketeer 
labor leaders have, and are, taking great advantage of the 
language incorporated in the National Labor Relations Act. 
They have not tried to sell the employers, the workers and 
the public on the merits of unionism, nor have they tried to 
diminish the causes of labor disputes, burdening or obstruct- 
ing interstate and foreign commerce. 

There is no doubt that we need a Labor Relations Act to 
guarantee the natural prerogatives of the workers and em- 
ployers, and until we do get such a law with teeth, there is 
little chance of diminishing the causes of labor disputes. The 
time was never more opportune than right now. 


DANGER SIGNALS 


The wise men of today are saying that we must not only 
win this global war, but we must also win the peace. Just 
how can we have peace in this world when faction is fight- 
ing faction? The amount of man hours lost since Pearl 
Harbor on account of unnecessary strikes is beyond tabula- 
tion; precious hours which could have been utilized for 
building vital war materials to defeat our enemies; hours 
that are now floating on a river of blood from our heroes 
who might have been spared, had they the means at the 
proper time. What kind of a people are we who put profits 
and unnecessary demands beyond the lives and security of 
those gallant men in the Armed Services? Are we going 
soft? Have we lost confidence in our democracy by listening 
to a lot of Nazi propaganda? Or are we just plain blind 
to the fate which lies ahead should we lose this war? What- 
ever the answer is, we had better awaken right now and do 


a right-about-face unless we want to be saying to ourselves, 
“Remember democracy!” 

Please do not get the idea that I am against workers re- 
ceiving just treatment, or against the workers’ right to strike 
for better working conditions. I am an ardent promoter of 
workers’ rights, but I also believe circumstances alter cases, 
and this war must be won or all of ‘labor’s gains will have 
been for naught. This also applies to employers. Unreason- 
able wages, working conditions and profits can be the means 
of us losing this war. Then what will we have gained? The 
big total of nothing. We lose our democracy and our Amer- 
ican Way of Life to a bunch of cut-throats who would be 
happy to place us all in slavery—workers and employers alike. 


Un-AMERICAN 


Any labor leader or business executive, who willfully pro- 
motes an unnecessary strike, is not fit to be classed as an 
American, and there should be some legal process to safe- 
guard honorable workers and honorable executives from the 
maneuvers of this class. 

If the National Labor Relations Act had been more care- 
fully drafted, it could be playing a major role right now in 
protecting industry from racketeers; but unfortunately, this 
Act, as we all well realize, is not functioning as originally 
intended. So it becomes apparent that something must be 
done in lines of legislation which will produce the fullest 
measure of protection to the workers, their employers, the 
public and our country as a whole. 

In the forepart of this address I pointed out two sections 
of the Labor Act which are weak. And if we were to analyze 
the entire Act, I could show you several more weak points. 
I am not an alarmist, nor am I one to judge the multitude 
by the shortcomings of a few, any more than I would con- 
demn an entire family just because of one “black sheep.” In 
other words, there is no reason to destroy good unions simply 
because we have bad unions. Common sense tells me the vast 
majority of workers are honest and since they comprise the 
major part of unions, then, too, the great percentage of 
unions are made up of honest men. And since most labor 
leaders are from the rank and file, they, too, are, by and 
large, honest. The same can be said of the employers. 


NEED OF PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION 


Therefore, what we need in lines of legislation today is not 
restrictive but protective legislation which will guarantee the 
natural prerogatives of honest workers and employers. 

Most people I come in contact with have no real objection 
to good unions operating on a basis of responsibility. As a 
matter of fact, many employers, who were dead enemies of 
unions prior to contractual arrangements with them, are 
today staunch supporters because they have found out unions 
can be highly beneficial in expediting business. These same 
men would be the first today to step forward to block any 
move unfair to organized labor. The main objection to 
unions is not against the rank and file or its just demands, 
but against the racketeer leaders who do not hesitate in 
wrecking an industry to attain their selfish and mercenary 
objectives. The main reason that nothing tangible has been 
done along the lines of fair legislation is that the people who 
could bring about a beneficial change have been fearful of 
“sticking out their necks”; fearful of being accused of “grind- 
ing an ax” for their own personal gain. To my way of think- 
ing, this is almost cowardice because, unless someone goes 
on the offensive, we will never enjoy peace in industry. 

I represent about the smallest labor organization on the 
railroads, known as the Railroad Yardmasters of North 
America, Incorporated. We have given considerable thought 
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to the necessity of sensible legislation that will not make 
“fish” of one industry and “flesh” of the other. We have 
been, for the past several years, active in this movement and 
for our activity we have been at times accused of being 
anti-union, hirelings of employers, and yet, in spite of these 
accusations, we are today carrying on the fight and we intend 
to keep it up until something tangible is accomplished. While 
we may be a small body of men numerically speaking, we do 
have the courage of our convictions, and we stand ready to 
fight for them. We have confidence in the principles of hon- 
est unionism, and demand that these principles be respected. 
But when we see unionism desecrated by racketeers, mas- 
querading as labor leaders, we believe the time has come for 
the courageous to speak right out; to “hew to the line and 
let the chips fall where they may.” However, there are other 
organizations who would, no doubt, like to declare them- 
selves as we do, but unfortunately do not feel they are in a 
position to do so. 

Don’t let anyone tell you the American Federation of 
Labor and its leaders are all wrong, or everyone connected 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations is a crook. 
This is not a fact. The great majority of the members and 
leaders of these organizations are good, honest Americans, 
willing to act honorably; but their present plight of rivalry 
acts as a barrier. If the A. F. of L. makes a move for the 
betterment of unionism as a whole, the C. I. O. is reluctant 
and claims they are just “grinding an ax to chop off the 
heads” of the C. I. O., and vice versa. 

Fortunately, our little organization is independent; not 
affiliated with either the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O. This 
automatically places us in an ideal position to offer improve- 
ments, because we are a body of men with experience in the 


labor movement. Our organization is comprised of mem- 
bers from the various railroad unions—men who have been 
in the actual labor union movement averaging better than 
twenty years each—men who have come from within the 
ranks as railroad switchmen, trainmen, conductors, clerks, 
train dispatchers, and so on. And the majority still hold 
membership in the respective unions of these occupations. We 
realize something must be done towards the alleviation of the 
present chaotic condition or the real enemies of organized 
labor will step in with drastic restrictive legislation which 
will spell the abolishment of this worthy movement. 


THE Power OF FRANCHISE 


Up to the present time every move made towards the 
amendment of the National Labor Relations Act has bumped 
into a disparaging condition in Washington, simply because 
the political set-up down there has been lop-sided. The 
Aimerican public has been treated as mere puppets by politi- 
cians, who seemed to be under the impression that the voters 
of this nation were subordinate to political office-holders, 
instead of the reverse. But the picture changed last Novem- 
ber, and November 3rd, 1942, will always be remembered 
as a red-letter day in these United States, because on that 
day the voters really “saw red” and ousted many “flannel 
mouths” from their seats in the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. The public used the only real weapon they 
have, and a good one at that, to safeguard the principles of 
our democracy. They simply exercised their franchise. And 
if enough red-blooded Americans will let their wants be 
known to the new Congress, this year should mark the begin- 
ning of a new era of democracy in these United States— 
and it’s about time. 


Philippine Loyalty 


By MANUEL L. QUEZON, President of the Philippines 
Delivered before the members of the Maryland Bar Association, Baltimore, Maryland, January 16, 1943 


that I be your guest of honor on this occasion, and I 
thank Senator Radcliffe for the invitation he has ex- 
tended to me in your behalf. 

Today, as you know, the Japanese occupy my country. But 
before they succeeded, we fought them to exhaustion, despite 
overwhelming odds. Even now there are still many Ameri- 
cans and Filipinos who have refused to surrender. They are 
in the hills, still resisting. We will continue to fight them 
until the American forces arrive in sufficient numbers to 
throw the Japanese out of the Philippines. We have not ac- 
cepted defeat in the Philippines. The word is victory, and it 
will come. The Japanese occupation of our homeland we see 
only as a passing—though tragic—phase of our history. Our 
eyes are on the future, and on the happiness and freedom 
which the future holds for us. 

The record of the Filipino people in this war has been 
written in blood, and it is a record of which you and I can 
be proud. It is a record of unflinching loyalty to the United 
States, a record of heroic deeds. It is a record without par- 
allel in the Orient, and—I may add—in the history of colo- 
nialism. 

In the case of China, which fought and is fighting Japan 
with a courage and determination that is the admiration of the 
world, she is defending her own sovereignty and her own flag. 
In the Philippines, it was your flag and your sovereignty that 
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were assailed. It is true that it was our country that was 
invaded. But so was Indo-China, and Burma, and Malaya, 
and the Netherlands East Indies, where the flags of foreign 
countries were flying. Have the natives of these countries 
fought the invader? Except for those who were enlisted in 
the regular armies of these sovereign nations, no one else 
among them took part in the war by the side of the govern- 
ments to which they owed allegiance. Certainly, the people 
as a whole did not fight. 

Why was there this vital difference in the Philippines? The 
answer is that, when we fought for your flag, we were fight- 
ing for our own freedom; when we resisted the invasion of 
our country, we did so because we knew the Philippines was 
our country not only de facto but de jure. And we were 
loyal to you, to your flag and to your country, not because 
under international law we owed you this allegiance, but 
because you have won our undying friendship and affection— 
because you did by us what no other colonizing power has 
done by the people who had fallen under their sway. For you 
have been our benefactors and liberators, and the presence of 
your flag in the Philippines was the symbol of our freedom. 
It was there only to allow you to finish the work you had 
—— to do—to help set up an independent Philippine Re- 
public. 

That is why not only the regular Filipino soldier fought 
by your side, but our own citizen army. That is why not 
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only our citizen army, but the whole civilian population, to 
a man, answered the call of duty and did their part in resist- 
ing the enemy. 

‘The immense majority of General MacArthur’s infantry 
—that superb military commander—was composed of Filipi- 
nos, and 20,000 of our young men laid down their lives in 
the Battle of the Philippines—many, many more than the 
lives lost by their heroic brothers, the Americans. 

According to official United States Government statistics, 
America has lost some 8,000 soldiers, sailors and merchant 
seamen on all fronts everywhere in the world since the war 
began. In this figure are included those Filipinos who were 
serving in the Regular Army of the United States, and the 
total is less than half the number of those killed who were 
serving in the Philippine Army. 

And now let me tell you why the Filipino people fought by 
your side to the bitter end. 

By the time Admiral Dewey came to Manila, the Span- 
iards were able to offer only a token resistance. America’s 
war against Spain was fought, in the Philippines, with the 
aid of the Filipinos themselves. 

After the last crumbling remnant of Spain’s Empire was 
forced out of the Philippines, the Filipino people felt that the 
time had come for self-government. Their hopes were not 
realized. And there came instead several years of blood- 
shed between Americans and Filipinos. 

After the early years of bitterness and distrust, the Filipino 
people began to know and understand the real purpose of 
America. ‘They realized that the American people were not 
embarked on a ruthless imperialistic policy. In the words of 
President McKinley: ‘The Philippines are ours, not to ex- 
ploit but to develop, to civilize, to educate, to train in the 
science of self-government. This is the path of duty which 
we must follow or be recreant to a mighty trust committed 
to us.” 

Each American President who followed McKinley reiter- 
ated this thought in his own words. During the administra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson, the Congress of the United States 
enacted the Jones Law, which promised independence when 
a stable government could be established in the Philippines. 
This pledge America kept. Your own Senator Tydings, 
under the administration and with the recommendation of 
President Roosevelt, introduced the Bill in 1934 that ful- 
filled that promise. In the course of the debate on his Bill in 
the Senate, referring to the war between Americans and 
Filipinos, Senator Tydings said: “That war never was in- 
tended. We (Americans) never intended to stay there. 
We promised the Filipinos that, if they would cooperate with 
us, we would stand by them and give them their country. 

In Heaven’s name, is it too much to ask under these 
circumstances that we give them every chance to work out a 
just destiny under their own flag, and that they shall have 
all the assistance we can give them ?” 

In 1934, the Tydings-McDuffie Act was passed. The 
Filipino people will be eternally grateful to Senator Tydings 
for sponsoring this legislation. I repeat: The battle we 
fought on Bataan and Corregidor less than a year ago was 
fought because of the spirit that lay behind the Act which 
bears the name of the gentleman from Maryland. 

It might have been easy for us to delude ourselves into 
accepting the siren song of Japanese propaganda, which told 
us that Japan was waging war only against the United 
States, and not against the Filipino people. They pounded 
the Philippines with this propaganda. But they failed com- 
pletely, because we knew what Japan had done in Manchuria 
and in China. And we contrasted their deeds with what 
America had done in the Philippines. 

Under your flag, we had tasted freedom, and no people 


who have known the blessings of liberty will want to live 
without it. Under the terms of the Tydings-McDuffie Act, 
the Filipino people had established the Government of the 
Commonwealth under a Constitution of our own making, 
in preparation for complete independence. 

That is why the Filipino people fought. They fought for 
freedom. ‘They fought because they knew that America had 
made a promise, and that she would keep that promise. They 
fought because they respected themselves and knew that they 
—like any other nation—had a right to determine their own 
destiny as part of the interlocking society that is the human 
race. 

All this, I am sure, was somewhere in the mind of Jesus 
Villamor, the young Filipino flier who lead a squadron of six 
obsolete planes to battle fifty-four Japanese bombers some- 
where south of Manila. 

It was the impulse which caused the Filipino soldier to 
hold his own helmet over the bare head of General Mac- 
Arthur while the shell fragments tore into his hands on Cor- 
regidor. 

It was etched deep in the soul of the Filipino school 
teacher who preferred to die rather than obey the Japanese 
order to lower the American flag and fly the Philippine colors 
alongside the “Rising Sun” over his little village schoolhouse. 

The school teacher was paying tribute to the solidarity 
between the United States and the Philippines—a solidarity 
that will live even when, one day soon, the Philippine flag 
flies alone over our schoolhouses. That will be on our day of 
independence, when the Philippine Republic takes its place 
among the family of sovereign states. 

When our flag flies alone over the Philippines, your own 
Star-Spangled Banner—which has outlived the bursting 
bombs of Fort McHenry and Corregidor—will always wave 
in our hearts, and your friendship will always be cherished by 
every one of us above the friendship of any other nation. 

Here in Maryland, before you, the citizens of the Free 
State I want to pay tribute now to Senator Tydings, co- 
author of the Philippine Independence Act, and to all his col- 
leagues in the United States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. As for your President, under whose leadership the 
Tydings-McDufhe Act was passed, and who was co-author 
of the Atlantic Charter, his name will be written in history 
as one of the world’s greatest spokesmen of freedom and 
human dignity. 

The tides of war and destruction have swept over the 
Philippines since the passage of the Tydings-McDuffie Act. 
Today a new situation exists there. The years of peace 
and progress foreseen in the Philippine Independence Act 
have been scarred by Japanese aggression. 

The Pacific war has taught us a lesson—both the United 
States and the Philippines. President Roosevelt doubtless 
meant this when he said, while the battle was raging in 
Bataan: “I give to the people of the Philippines my solemn 
pledge that their freedom will be redeemed and their inde- 
pendence established and protected. The entire resources in 
men and material of the United States stand behind that 
pledge.” 

I hope that we shall have the full support of both Senator 
Tydings and Senator Radcliffe in carrying out President 
Roosevelt’s pledge on behalf of the American people. 

What America did in the Philippines in time of peace has 
repaid her well in her hour of peril and in terms of the 
esteem and respect of all mankind. I speak for the people 
of the Philippines when I express our lasting recognition of 
America’s honorable and high-minded policy. Today, in the 
midst of war, the whole world looks to you to add even 
greater lustre to your name and reputation as the champion 
of human freedom. 
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THE TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


By CHARLES BUNN, Special Assistant to the Under Secretary of State and Consultant to the Division of 
Commercial Policy and Agreements, Department of State 
Delivered before the Political Science Association, Washington, D. C., January 31, 1943 


between the American trade-agreements program and 

the economic hopes and principles of the United 
Nations. That connection is clear and specific and is ex- 
pressed in the fundamental documents. 

The United Nations came into existence with the promul- 
gation of the Declaration by United Nations, January 1, 
1942. By that Declaration the signatory gevernments, 
“Having subscribed to a common program of purposes and 
principles embodied in the Joint Declaration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and the Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland dated August 14, 1941, known as the Atlantic 
Charter” made certain declarations concerning the conduct 
of the war. 

The Atlantic Charter, so adopted by the United Nations 
as their own, contains the following economic clauses: 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further the enjoyment by all States, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity ; 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collabora- 
tion between all nations in the economic field with the ob- 
ject of securing, for all, improved labor standards, economic 
advancement and social security; 

“Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, 
they hope to see established a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the 
men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want; 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse 
the high seas and oceans without hindrance ;” 

In other documents a growing number of the United 
Nations have been even more specific. I refer of course to 
the master agreements concerning the principles of mutual 
lend-lease, which have been signed between the United 
States and—in the order of signature—the United King- 
dom, China, the Soviet Union, Belgium, Poland, the Neth- 
erlands, Greece, Czecho-slovakia, Norway, and Yugoslavia. 
These agreements are substantially identical. Their prin- 
ciples have been accepted by the separate and independent 
action of New Zealand and Australia as applicable to their 
lend-lease relations with this country. The part which I 
shall read has also been accepted, quite outside lend-lease, 
by our great northern neighbor, Canada. I shall read from 
the agreement with Great Britain because that is the one 
“the provisions and principles of which” were made appli- 
cable to our lend-lease relations with the Government repre- 
sented by our guest of honor of today, the Honorable Wal- 
ter Nash, the Minister of New Zealand, by a note of Sep- 
tember 3, 1942, over his signature. 

Article VII of the mutual-aid agreement between the 
United States and the United Kingdom is as follows: 

“In the final determination of the benefits to be provided 
to the United States of America by the Government of the 
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United Kingdom in return for aid furnished under the Act 
of Congress of March 11, 1941, the terms and conditions 
thereof shall be such as not to burden commerce between 
the two countries, but to promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations between them and the betterment of 
world-wide economic relations. To that end, they shall in- 
clude provision for agreed action by the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom, open to participation 
by all cther countries of lke mind, directed to the expan- 
sion, by appropriate international and domestic measures, of 
production, employment, and the exchange and consump- 
tion of goods, which are the material foundations of the 
liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the elimination of all 
forms of discriminatory treatment in international com- 
merce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers; and, in general, to the attainment of all the economic 
objectives set forth in the Joint Declaration made on August 
14, 1941, by the President of the United States of America 
and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 

“At an early convenient date, conversations shall be begun 
between the two Governments with a view to determin- 
ing, in the light of governing economic conditions, the best 
means of attaining the above-stated objectives by their own 
agreed action and of seeking the agreed action of other like- 
minded Governments.” 

These are brave words, and they express high hopes. 
Whether they are merely words and hopes, or whether they 
in fact become reality, depends on what we do from here 
on in. To make them real will need not only international 
negotiations and agreements but domestic legislation and 
administrative action in many countries and on many sub- 
jects, the continuous support of democratic peoples every- 
where, and their continuous refusal to surrender to short- 
sighted and sectional self-interest. It will not be an easy 
task, nor yet a short one, but on the wisdom and success 
with which it is accomplished we must bet our children’s 
lives and fortunes. 

In this long and hard job the trade-agreements program 
takes its perhaps humble, but surely necessary, part. The 
program is based on the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. 
That act, as is well known, consists chiefly of an authority 
vested in the President to make agreements with foreign 
governments concerning tariffs, quotas, and the like, and to 
proclaim the changes in American tariff rates provided for 
in such agreements. The President’s authority is hedged 
about with a careful body of restrictions, of which the 
most important are a requirement for public notice and 
hearings, a limitation of reduction to 50 percent of the 
rates that would otherwise prevail, and a requirement that 
reductions provided in agreements shall apply, on a most- 
favored-nation basis, to goods of the same sort from all 
friendly foreign countries. The act, with its renewals, and 
the experienced and expert organization operating under it 
furnish an existing and efficient tool, the only one this coun- 
try has at present, for the long-standing effort of this Gov- 
ernment to eliminate discriminations in international trade 
and to reduce unreasonable and burdensome trade barriers 
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by international negotiation and agreement. Until some 
better tool is found and put in operation, this one is an es- 
sential part of the equipment for the total job ahead. That 
it can work, even in the midst of war, is shown again by the 
agreement with Mexico, signed last December and effective 
yesterday (summary in the BULLETIN of the Department of 
State December 26, 1942, Supplement). And we can be 
quite sure that whatever is attempted in many other fields— 
to expand production and employment, to stabilize exchange 
and currencies, to develop the world’s resources, to improve 
the lot of working men and farmers, to control the machina- 
tions of cartels, to promote international investment—de- 
pends in the long run, for an important part of its success, 
on the facilities for interchanging goods. 

Most of us in this room are not professional economists, 
and few of us are businessmen. But surely neither the pro- 
fessionals of economic theory nor the managers of business 
will object if we agree with them that markets are essential 
to the solvency of business enterprises. Markets often are 


' abroad and are affected by the trade restrictions imposed by 


other countries on our goods and by the lack of buying power 
which may result from our own restrictions upon theirs. 
And, on the other side, surely this war has taught us—if we 
did not know it before—that the welfare of the American 
economy and the living-standard of us all depends on many 
products imported from abroad. What the submarine and 
the shipping stringency have done in war to our second cup 
ef coffee and what the Japs have done to our supply of tires, 
could be done equally in peace by unreasonable trade re- 
strictions, if we were so silly as to embark on that path. The 
trade-agreements program proposes simply that we continue 
to move, as we have since 1934, in the opposite direction. 
That is also not the whole proposal but an essential part of 
the proposal of the Atlantic Charter, the Declaration by 
United Nations, and the lend-lease agreements. 

The President’s authority under the last renewal of the 
act of 1934 will expire next June unless extended by the 


present Congress. I have no doubt that the Congress will 
find it proper to consider, sometime between now and June, 
whether to extend it or to let it lapse, and if it is to be ex- 
tended, whether to amend in any respect or in either direc- 
tion the existing limitations on the President’s authority. 
The reaction of the Congress and the country to those ques- 
tions will be an acid test of our position and intentions. It 
will let all other countries know whether they should plan 
their own economies, so far as relations with this country 
are concerned, on the basis of increased freedom of exchange 
or of heightened barriers and autarchy. Those of us who 
view the partnership and principles of the United Nations 
as a great hope of the future will have no doubt where we 
stand in the debate. 

Perhaps you will let me close with a personal reference. 
Twenty-six years ago this month I was invited to become for 
a period the secretary of Mr. Justice Holmes. The other 
war deprived me of that chance, but it did not deprive me of 
my admiration for his character and work. Before that, back 
in 1913, he spoke to a Harvard meeting in New York and 
said some things which are not without their present-day 
analogy. He is speaking about the Supreme Court of the 
United States: 

“T do not think the United States would come to an end 
if we lost our power to declare an Act of Congress void. 
I do think the Union would be imperiled if we could not 
make that declaration as to the laws of the several States. 
For one in my place sees how often a local policy prevails 
with those who are not trained to national views and how 
often action is taken that embodies what the Commerce 
Clause was meant to end.” 

The world has grown smaller since Holmes spoke. ““What 
the Commerce Clause was meant to end” between the States 
has become a burning question between nations. The men 
who try to solve that question and the peoples who give 
them power and support them must indeed be trained to 
more than local views. 


A Personal Creed for War Time 


FAITH IN ESSENTIAL RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE CAUSE 


By J. HILLIS MILLER, Associate Commissioner, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
Delivered at the Town Meeting of the Air, Schenectady, N. Y., November 1, 1942 


workers have been killed in industrial accidents since 

the attack on Pearl Harbor. Absenteeism caused by 
accidents and sickness will cost industry this year 120,000,- 
000 man hours. ‘Those man hours would produce 5,000 Fly- 
ing Fortresses, or 21,000,000 Garand rifles, or 161,000,000 
demolition shells of 500 pound weight. Those are great 
losses, and everything should be done to prevent them; but as 
serious as they are they represent only the leakage in our 
manpower. ‘They illustrate, better than anything I know, 
the magnitude of the war effort and remind us of the gigantic 
task which all Americans are called upon to perform. 

To perform this task we must be “United for Victory.” 
To be united we must have not only organization and an 
informed public opinion, but every man and woman must 
work out fundamental assumptions by which he or she will 
habitually act. As a layman I have certain assumptions by 
which I live and work during these days of strain and 
stress. I wish to share a few of them with you. 

First, I acknowledge the fact that we are in a veritable 
storm of transition and change which is worldwide in scope. 


NORTY-TWO thousand six hundred war production 


The swiftness of this change has no parallel in all history. 
Let me see if I can dramatize it for you! 

At the last World’s Fair, George Washington looked 
down from his position of honor at Flushing Meadows upon 
the mummified remains of a man who lived two thousand 
years before Christ. And yet, Washington would have had 
more in common with that 37 century-old mummy than he, 
for example, would now have with Mr. Wendell Willkie 
who is living a little more than one hundred fifty years after 
Washington’s death. Mr. Willkie has just travelled 31,000 
miles in 160 hours. One day he was in Chengtu and four 
days later he was in the United States, having travelled 1,000 
miles in China, crossed the vast expanse of the Gobi Desert 
and the Mongolian Republic, crossed thousands of miles in 
Siberia, the Bering Sea, the full length of Alaska and the 
full width of Canada. At the end he says by radio to 
millions and millions of people simultaneously: “There are 
no distant points in the world any longer. The myriad mil- 
lions of human beings of the Far East are as close to us as 
Los Angeles is to New York by the fast railroad train.” 

Washington and King Tut had slaves in common; they 
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both had barriers of space and time; they both depended for 
travel on beasts of burden; and all their messages to other 
human beings were carried by man. Today, for every man, 
woman and child in the United States there is the equivalent 
in mechanical horsepower of one hundred eighty Roman 
slaves; and time and space are no longer barriers. 

These changes have come in cataclysmic fashion. More of 
them have taken place during the days between George 
Washington and Wendell Willkie than between George 
Washington and King Tut. To put it another way, we have 
lived longer during the last 150 years than we lived during 
the preceding thirty-eight centuries. The last 25 years have 
been marked by an acceleration undreamed of during the 125 
years that immediately preceded them. 

Whole groups of the human family have broken camp 
as the result of these changes. They are on the march, both 
literally and figuratively. They are looking for new camp- 
ing grounds. We simply have not been able to assimilate 
the changes of which I speak by means of the forms of social 
organization which we have devised. And so we are fighting 
it out on the battlefields of the world, determining under 
God whether this nation and those similarly organized will 
survive. 

My second assumption is that we are not fighting for de- 
mocracy as it has been. We are fighting for the chance to 
give it another serious trial in our country, and to extend its 
freedoms throughout the world. 

As some one has said, the deepest price which victory 
will require is a painful sincerity in our talk about freedom. 
I should like to say specifically that one does not inherit 
democracy. One merely inherits the opportunity to live 
democracy. Our democratic form of government is, there- 
fore, but a reflection of our way of life. Democracy is bought 
with a price which must be paid by every citizen. It is a 
high price, a price we have been careless about paying. We, 
like other nations of the world, have tried to buy democracy 
and all its fruits over the bargain counter. We have made 
cheap commerce of it, traded for it, altered and deflated the 
currency by which it is bought. 

I am joining the fight for victory with full knowledge 
that civilization has developed more rapidly than we have 
been able to assimilate it; and that democracy itself has 
failed to challenge the highest loyalty and participation of 
those who have professed it. 

These two assumptions make us realistic; they do not give 
us faith and hope and courage. We must possess funda- 
mental personal convictions less we too lose precious man 
_ hours in this struggle for survival. I find my own personal 

hope and courage in the following: 

I believe that I shall never again have the moral right to 
enjoy the fruits of democracy if I fail to give my best effort 


in the world struggle to save democracy which is now in 
progress ; 

I believe that my services, however small, are needed to 
restore freedom to the human race; 

I believe that while this total war must be won in tears 
and sweat and with force of arms, that total victory must be 
won in wisdom and patience and courage at the peace table, 
and by high purpose and skill and endurance during the 
days of reconstruction; 

I believe that in fighting this war we have rediscovered 
the meaning of work and service to our country and that 
such a discovery is an unmitigated good; 

I believe that efficiency in the United Nations will never 
again be separated from the protection of their freedom and 
from the sharing of the good things of life with all the 
peoples of all the world; 

I believe that as our young people go forth to do battle on 
land and sea and in the air we shall have the grace and 
good sense even now to plan for their economic and educa- 
tional needs when they return; 

I believe that I shall continue to receive expressions of 
and to be allowed to give expression to the principles for 
which we fight; 

I believe that my government will see to it that I get 
accurate, factual answers to reasonable questions concerning 
successes and failures on the fighting and industrial fronts; 

I believe that I shall be allowed to have a critical out- 
look on the struggle thus helping myself achieve a balanced 
perspective ; 

I believe that our leaders will not forsake democracy while 
they lead us in a fight to preserve democracy: 


“Not to be spattered by his blood — 
this, while I kill him, 
Must be my mind’s precise concern.” 


Sustained by these assurances I, too, can go forth to do 
battle. 

Unity for victory is not based upon organization alone. 
It is based upon intelligent understanding of the conditions 
of the conflict, and upon sound information concerning the 
goals for which we fight. It is based upon fundamental as- 
sumptions of faith and hope—assumptions which are personal 
and which furnish the motive for action. Finally, it is 
based upon a fundamental faith in the essential rightness of 
the cause. We should never forget in this war that we are 
not fighting Germans and Japanese and Italians as such. We 
are fighting a triple faith, As Robert Kazmayer has said: 
“A man cannot fight a faith, even an evil faith, without 
some faith of his own.” Against the “superior race” drive 
of the Germans, and the “manifold destiny” of the Japanese, 
and the false “belief in grandeur” that is Rome’s, we lay our 
faith in human freedom on the altar of our country. Through 
it we are inevitably “United for Victory.” 


Food Will Win the War 


IMPORTANCE OF LEND-LEASE POLICY 


By CLAUDE R. WICKARD, Secretary of Agriculture 
Statement made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, February 4, 1943 


OU are probably familiar with the slogan, “Food 
Will Win the War.” We who are working on the 
food front are under no illusion that food alone will 
do the job. Of course it will take men with guns, planes, 
tanks and ships, too. But I think I can say quite conserva- 


tively that food—American food—has already so influenced 
the course of the war that we are years nearer to final victory 
today than we would have been if we had not used it very 
deliberately as a weapon of war. The food which we have 
shipped under Lend-Lease has been a major factor in keeping 
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the British Isles in the war. Obviously, with them out, we 
would be facing the prospect of an appallingly long and 
costly struggle. 

Right now we have an opportunity to strike another de- 
cisive blow with food. That is in Russia. The real mean- 
ing of our “Food Will Win the War,” solgan is clearly 
illustrated by this Russian situation. It is men—Russian 
men—who are winning the all-important battles there. But 
if the supplies of American food which are going to those 
men, fraction though it is of the total supply, were to be cut 
off tomorrow, they would almost surely have to stop fighting. 

Those are outstanding instances of the effectiveness of 
Lend-Lease food as a weapon. ‘Those are results which can 
be measured in the lives of American soldiers. The strategy 
in which our food has played its part has proven successful. 
If it had been otherwise—if the battles to which our food 
has gone had been lost instead of won—I would still say 
to you that we should go on sending it just as long as 
we had allies whom it would keep in the fight. When it 
is so obviously contributing to victories, 1 do not think there 
is really much need for me to emphasize the importance of 
continuing to send it. 

However, I do want to lay before you, as testimony in 
favor of extension of the Lend-Lease Act, some of the facts 
about our food operations since the Act was passed and about 
the possibilities for continuing operations as we now see them. 

You are probably aware that for the first year and a half 
after the beginning of the Lend-Lease program in March, 
1941, Great Britain was the principal recipient of Lend- 
Lease aid in foodstuffs. I do not think it is too much to say 
that American farmers share with the brave Britons them- 
selves the credit for the victory which their present solid 
strength represents. Our farmers were already producing 
food in record quantities, and though we had to have time 
to build up the industrial machinery we needed for the pro- 
duction of the other tools of war, we could and did send the 
food which made it possible for the Britons to hold out. For 
many months, while our own industrial plants were getting 
geared up, it was British industry, powered by men and 
women who were eating American food, which did the main 
job of war production. ‘That British production is still going 
on, adding its war materials to our rapidly mounting totals 
for the joint pool which will overwhelm the Axis. Our 
food is helping to make that possible. 

Of course we have not fed Great Britain, in any total 
sense. We have not even been the major source of her food 
supply. What we have done is to supplement her home-pro- 
duced supplies and her supplies from other sources to an ex- 
tent which has made it possible for her workers and her 
soldiers to be adequately—if not very interestingly—fed. 

You know that in normal times Great Britain had to 
import about two-thirds of her food. Since the beginning of 
the war, she has greatly expanded her own agricultural pro- 
duction, increasing cropped acreage from about 13 million 
acres to more than 18 million. Even so, it is utterly impos- 
sible for her to raise anywhere near enough on her heavily 
populated islands to feed all her people. She is still depend- 
ent on outside sources for nearly half of her foodstuffs. Her 
European sources of supply are now in the hand of the Nazis. 
If she is to continue to live and fight, she must look to us in 
the Western Hemisphere for food. She is drawing heavily 
on Canada and on South America. Our contribution to her 
total supply is of the utmost importance, but statistically it 
was less than fifteen percent of her food imports in 1942— 
and, of course, a much smaller percent of her total supply. 

The foods which we have sent to the British have been the 
ones which supplement those they raise at home and those 
they can get elsewhere for properly balanced nutritional re- 


quirements. They have been able to increase greatly the 
production of the foods which take heavy shipping space— 
wheat, potatoes, green vegetables. Canada has been able to 
supply most of the additional wheat that they need, beyond 
their own production. But even though they have imported 
meat in large quantities from Canada, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and South America, they have needed—and still need 
—animal protein. It is in this field that we have been of the 
greatest help. The British in 1942 received about twenty 
percent of their edible fats from us, about 10 percent of their 
meat (practically all in the form of pork), and about twenty 
percent of their other protein foods, such as cheese, milk and 
eggs. Most of the milk and eggs of course, went in con- 
centrated form—evaporated or dehydrated. By contrast, the 
cereals which we sent made up only about one percent of 
their total supply. 

With the help of this American food, and with the further 
help of a very complete food control system, it is believed 
that many Britons actually eat better today, from a nutri- 
tional standpoint, than they did before the war. On the other 
hand, of course, many who ate everything they wanted be- 
fore the war have been sharply reduced both in quantity and 
in freedom of choice. In general, the foods which we are 
sending to the British are the ones which have had to be re- 
stricted the most—meat, eggs, and other protein foods. In 
the meantime, their consumption of bread, potatoes, and fresh 
vegetables has been sharply increased. 

In recent months we have been sending to Britain less 
than is required to keep her carefully-balanced food program 
operating on a full replacement basis. There have been 
two reasons for this: (1) increased Russian requirements, 
and (2) a short supply situation in this country. Conse- 
quently, the British have had to dip more deeply into their 
essential reserves. It is obvious that they cannot continue 
this indefinitely. 

Before leaving the subject of our Lend-Lease aid to the 
British, I would like to point out that while the great bulk 
of the foodstuffs which we have sent has gone to the British 
Isles, about ten percent has been shipped directly to British 
fighting forces in other parts of the world. Much of the 
food that has gone to the British Isles has also been used 
for the armed forces, both at home and abroad. 

I want to point out, also, that this has been—and is—a 
two-way proposition. The strategy under which we are 
operating, as you know, is one of mutual help. In men, in 
machinery of war, and in food, the United Nations are, in 
effect, pooling their resources so that the resources of each 
may be used to the best advantage in the common struggle. 
Thus while we are sending food to the British, the Russians 
and others of our allies, we are also receiving food when that 
is sound strategy. Our army in Britain, for instance, is not 
only serviced by the British, without payment, insofar as its 
quarters, transportation and hospitalization are concerned, 
but it is also getting considerable quantities of food as recip- 
rocal aid. All its bread is made from British flour, and re- 
cent figures show that the British have supplied 101,678,080 
pounds of flour to our troops. Other food commodities sup- 
plied have included 40,960,640 pounds of potatoes, 25,229,- 
120 pounds of other fruits and vegetables, 25,858,560 pounds 
of marmalade and jam, and 55,332,480 pounds of sugar. 

Our soldiers in Australia and New Zealand get a much 
larger share of their food by reciprocal aid—most of it, in 
fact, as those countries are heavy producers of foodstuffs and 
the use of their food by our troops saves us much valuable 
shipping. Even though they do produce heavily, however, 
the drain which this Lend-Lease-in-reverse has put upon their 
supplies has been much more severe than anything we have 
yet felt in this country. In Australia, civilians have gone 
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almost entirely without potatoes for months in order to feed 
our soldiers. With other Allied troops, we have taken 
practically all of their pork and canned meats, vegetables and 
citrus fruits. The New Zealanders have created severe 
civilian shortages of eggs, milk, potatoes, flour, fresh fruit 
and cereals to feed the United States troops. Figures re- 
cently compiled show some of the foodstuffs which Australia 
has supplied our armed forces, by reciprocal aid: 15,370,027 
pounds of beef and veal ; 3,247,000 pounds of lamb and mut- 
ton; 8,310,628 pounds of pork, ham and bacon; 20,030,992 
pounds of potatoes; 25,337,328 pounds of other fruits and 
vegetables; 1,800,000 dozen eggs; 3,944,777 pounds of but- 
ter; 1,366,029 gallons of milk. Some of the totals for New 
Zealand are: 10,279,000 pounds of beef; 1,721,000 pounds 
of mutton; 4,054,000 pounds of bacon, ham and pork; 
4,787,000 pounds of potatoes; 1,407,000 dozen eggs; 2,032,- 
000 pounds of butter; and 3,320,000 pounds of sugar. The 
beef and veal which Australia and New Zealand together 
supplied to our forces add up to a higher total than all beef 
and veal which we have shipped under Lend-Lease. 

It seems to me the plainest kind of common sense to oper- 
ate in this way, sending food to these of our fighting allies 
who need it, drawing food from others of our fighting allies 
who are in a position to supply it. 

Russia, of course, comes in the first category. I do not 
need to say anything to you about what Russia is doing in 
this war. But to me it is highly significant that in the last 
few months our shipments of food to Russia have greatly 
increased. In December, for the first time, we shipped more 
to Russia than to Great Britain. I submit to you that that 
food, along with the other war materials that we have been 
sending to the Russians, has paid magnificent dividend. Its 
importance is indicated by the fact that the Russians are giv- 
ing food top priority in shipping at this time. 


In normal times, the Ukraine, North Caucasus and Crimea ° 


accounted for two-thirds of Russia’s agricultural production. 
For the past year, Russia has obtained no production from 
these areas. It has been as though the United States were 
suddenly to lose the Middle West. Many of the people of 
these over-run areas have moved out to the Urals, which 
were never self-supporting areas as far as food is concerned. 
To carry the comparison on, it is as if much of our Mid- 
Western population should move into the Rockies. It not 
only deprives the whole country of the production on which 
it had formerly depended, but creates a new problem of feed- 
ing a refugee population in a part of the country which was 
already short of many supplies. 

Even so, Russia has not asked us for any appreciable help 
in feeding her civilian population. Only the merest driblets 
of Lend-Lease food have gone for that purpose. Practically 
all the food that we send goes right to the soldiers of the 
Red Army. You can imagine what a tremendous task it is 
to keep that great army fed, with production behind the lines 
cut as it has been. Civilian rations have been cut to the bone. 
Black bread is the mainstay, and only the heaviest workers 
get more than a pound of it a day. Meat is no longer thought 
of as a regular food, but as an occasional treat. Cereal, fats 
and sugar are portioned out, depending on the sort of work 
a civilian is doing, at the minimum rates necessary for sus- 
tenance. All the food that can thus be conserved is sent to 
the army. Perhaps it would be enough to keep the army fed. 
But that army needs more than bare minimum feeding. It 
needs that extra amount of food which will give it the energy 
to fight in sub-zero weather. That is what we are sending 
to it. 

The foods which we have sent to Russia have been energy 
foods, fighting foods. Meat and animal fats have accounted 
for about thirty percent of the total; wheat and flour about 
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25 percent; sugar about 17 percent; dried beans, peas, rice 
and cereals, about 12 percent ; vegetable oils about 6 percent; 
dairy products about 5 percent. 

Fats, of course, are of the utmost importance to the Rus- 
sians and a large proportion of our meat shipments has been 
in fatbacks. We have also shipped large quantities of lard, 
which the Russians use both on bread and in their soups—the 
two main elements of the Russian diet. We have recently 
shipped some butter so that as an occasional boost to morale 
and as a contribution to staying quality in the fight, a Rus- 
sian soldier may have a little butter instead of lard on his 
black bread. The actual amount shipped, through December 
31, 1942, was 7,772 long tons, which represented only .74 
percent of our total butter production. It amounts to a lit- 
tle more than twice as much butter as our soldiers were given 
by the Australians and New Zealanders during the same 
period. This year, the Russians hope to get about 5 percent 
of our butter production. I certainly hope we shall be able 
to send it to them. 

I want to tell you frankly that from now on we are going 
to feel the pinch more than we have in the past, as we go on 
sending food to our allies. You know that our farmers pro- 
duced record crops in 1942. I am sure that they will make 
every effort to meet the still higher goals set for 1943, despite 
the tremendous difficulties which beset them in getting man- 
power and equipment. But there is a limit beyond which we 
cannot go. Meantime the demands, in addition to Lend- 
Lease, have increased to such a point that we would probably 
be short of some commodities even if we sent none to our 
allies. Last year about 7 percent of our total food pro- 
duction went to our own armed forces. ‘This was sub- 
stantially more than we shipped under Lend-Lease. At the 
same time, our civilian population, with greatly increased 
purchasing power, was consuming more than it had ever 
done before except in the year 1941. This year the require- 
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ments for our armed forces will be still greater and there will 
be a large increase in Lend-Lease shipments. Obviously, the 
civilian population will be even less able than it was in 1942 
to get all the foods that it would like to buy and that it 
would be able to buy. 

I can assure you, however, that there will be enough food 
for our civilians to Have nutritious diets. That may be quite 
a different thing than what many civilians would like to 
eat. But I am confident that the American people will make 
whatever adjustments may be required, and do it gladly in 
the realization that it is one way to help hasten the day of 
victory. They know that every added day of war will take 
the lives of American soldiers. And as between the life of an 
American soldier and an extra dab of butter on the plate, no 
American will have any question as to his choice. 

We shall so apportion supplies among the various groups 
which need food—the armed forces, the civilian population 
and our allies—that the supplies available will go where they 
can best serve the war effort. Obviously, that means that 
we must keep enough at home to keep our home front strong. 
I can pledge to you that-I shall consider that a fundamental 
obligation of the Secretary of Agriculture. We shall also 
make every effort to see to it that the food that is kept at 
home is so managed that each American will be able to get 
his fair share, and that the fair share is properly balanced to 
afford him as good a diet nutritionally as he requires, and, in 
many cases, better than he has had in the past. 

Our allies are just as mindful as we are that we must look 
out for our own people. They have been extraordinarily 
reasonable in adjusting their requests to our supply situation. 
For instance, we have shipped hardly any beef to our allies, 
because the requirements of our own armed forces for beef 
have been so large that to do so would have been to create an 
even more seriously short supply situation, domestically, than 
we have been experiencing. Instead, our allies have been 
glad to take pork, which we could better afford to supply, 
even though their appetites, like ours, are strongly inclined 
to beef. Of our total supply of beef, we actually shipped 
under Lend-Lease last year only a fraction of one percent. 
We shipped 10 percent of our pork, but in terms of all meats 
only about 5 percent of our total supplies. We shipped no 
veal, and only a fraction of one percent of our lamb or 
mutton, 

During the past year we shipped 3.4 percent of our milk 
products, the greatest part of our export being in dehydrated 
milk and cheese—23.1 percent of our cheese, 23 percent of 
our dried skim milk, and 6.1 percent of our dried whole milk. 
Included in these milk exports also was 7.2 percent of our 
condensed and evaporated milk, but as I have already pointed 
out, only about .74 percent of our butter, for the little bit 
of butter which we sent to Russia is all that we have sent 
under Lend-Lease—none to Britain and none to any other 
countries. Next to dairy products, the biggest exports in 
terms of percentages of our total supply, were fats and oils 
(excluding butter) of which we sent 13.2 percent; eggs, of 
which we sent 10 percent, almost all of them dehydrated; 
and fish, frozen and canned, of which we sent 7.1 percent. 
It is noteworthy, I think, that we only shipped 1.7 percent of 
our canned fruits and juices, and less than 1 percent of our 
canned vegetables. Of course, our own armed forces required 
large amounts of these canned commodities. 

Altogether, since March 1941, we have delivered for ship- 
ment to our Allies about four million long tons of foodstuffs, 
at a cost of about a billion and a quarter dollars. I doubt if 
any food has ever been better utilized. We can and must go 
on utilizing it as well, and better. I would like to be on 
record, therefore, as strongly favoring the extension of the 


Lend-Lease Act. 
—_ * 





